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Catalogues. 


PuBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
Nuw asp Impoktanr Puncmases 
Catatocus (Decemszn, 1901), Now Ruapy. 
ILLIAM GLAIBSHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 
We also issue a useful of Popular 
Current Literature at Discount Prices; anda 
Catalogue of French Literature, 








AEDEKER’S &£ BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 


New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent. post 
free on application. 


Dutav & Co., 37, Soho Square, London, W. 





ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


BOOKS AT 25 PER CENT. DISCOUNT. 

LL the Ne w Standard Works and Juvenile 

Books at the full Discount Prices, with 

the exception of net Book s.— Haraison & Sons, 

59, Pall Mall, S.W. 
House). 





(opposite Marlborough: 





- axp REMAINDER CATA- 
Gratis. Large stock of Vale 
tc Books; Faaxx Murray, B l 
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—Editor, Bazaar, 


OBpmond's Italien Lateratons Syste. TOATs 
ymond’s ure, 2 V0) s 
Mommsen’s “Rome, 4 vols., 1868; Galivers 
Hist. England, 2 vols., 1863; Freeman's Nor- 
man Conquest, 6 vols. ; Tudor Trans, Mon- 
taigne, 3 vols. ; Jane Eyre, 3 vole, 1857 Lorna 
Doone, 3 vols., '1869.—Baxen’s Great Bookshop, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


YPE-WRITING.—Novels, Plays, Essays; 
&c., from Dictation 


Reviews, mt or 
(Shorthand if desired). 
special attention. Six 
for Specimen Page, Referen 
Terms. — Granam, 34, 
Charing Cross Station). 
py 2 ng and accurately 
oer words. Specimens 
, Miss Musszn, 18, 











Mori!-uer Crescent, N we 


IBERAL RELIGIOUS READING.— 
Pampblets MARTINEAU; CHAN- 
NING, STOPFO. BROOKE, and others 
sent free, and books lent on application to 
Mrs. Squrrrex.y, Lynton, Stoneygate, Leicester. 
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about four Vacancies ing the Fcundation.. 

particulars can be obtained-from the Bursar. 


TUITION. BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
For Matricutation 
Law. nd ot 


French, Sh heeathio 


SCT 


aaa Mr. Jd. Pring yb ON, B.A. 


(Honours, Lond.), 
Tax Burimerow Classe: 27,  cpatienas Siars st 
LONDON, W.C. 








PEATMOOR 
OLD SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


** Soft, Mellow, De- 
lightful. Carries the 
Wild, Rough Scent 
of the Highiand 
Breeze.” 


Sold throughout the 
World. 





DELICIOUS. 


COFFEE 


For Breakfast & After 
Dinner. 


AC VERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) f r the COVER PAGES 
of the ACADEMY should be sent not later than 
Noon on Thureday to 43, Chancery Lane. ce 
&c., on Appliors “on. ; 








WHITE 
& BLUE 





Cleansing 
Dentifrice 


‘ae gtitebinbll te Meh Stak, °* 








EPPS'S 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





ESTABLISHED 1861. 


BriR_Brcz Ban =x. 
oy. BUILDINGA, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


CURRENT AOOOUNTS. 


below £108, 
mse t, DEPOSIT 2CCOUNTS 
Btooks and 


The BIRKBECK ANAUK, with full 
FRANCIS. RA 
Telephone, No, 5, Holborn. 


Telegraphic Address,” Braxnacn, Lx epos,” 


on the minimum monthly balances, when not 
drawn 
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MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FROM ONE GUINEA 
PER ANNUM 


Gan be entered at any date for 


THREE, SIX, OR TWELVE MONTHS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 








BOOKSELLING 
DEPARTMENT. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of SUITABLE BOOKS 
in LEATHER BINDINGS is kept in STOCK in 
the SHOW ROOMS, also the BEST NEW 
BOOKS of the SEASON in CLOTH, including 
ILLUSTRATED STANDARD AUTHORS and 
JUVENILE PICTURE BOOKS 


A full and Revised Classified Catalogue sent Post 
Free on application. 


A SELECTION OF GOOD EDITIONS OF 


FRENCH AND GERMAN STANDARD AUTHORS, 


In Leather and Cloth Bindings, 


IS ALSO KEPT IN. STOCK, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
LIMITED, 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON ; 


241,~Brompton Road, S.W.; and. 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. : 


and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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SMITH, ELDER & €0.’S LIST. 
j a 2 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 
By HERBERT W. PAUL, Author of “Men and Letters," With a 
Portrait, large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Manchester Guardian.—“ Far the best account yet printed of the actual facts 


of Gladstone’s life Mr. Paul succeeds admirably in giving form and finish 
without an ounce of padding to a huge catalogue of events.” 


THE LIFE OF LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN. 


By R. BARRY O'BRIEN, Author of “The Life of Charles Stewart 
Parnell,” “Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland,” &c. 
SECOND IMPRESSION.—With a Portrait, large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Saturday Review.—“ Mr. O’Brien has done an admirable piece of work and 
produced the best life of a lawyer that we remember to have seen He has 
written one volume, somewhat large it is true, but there is not a dull page from 
beginning to end.” 


THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY. By W. 
H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., &c., Author of “Deeds that on the 
Empire,” “Fights for the Flag,” “How England Saved Europe,” 
“ Wellington's Men,” &c. 

SECOND IMPRESSION.—With § Portraits and 4 Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Bookman.—“ Written with all the swing and dash, with all the careful acéu- 
racy and brilliant descriptive pqwer which have made Dr, Fitchett’s books so 
deservedly popular.” 








THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For JANUARY. Price ONE SHILLING. 
Annual Subscription, including postage to any address in the 
Postal Union, 14s., payable in advance. 
Two New Serial Stories: 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY, 
By ANTHONY HOPE, 


THE FOUR FEATHERS, 
By A. E. W. MASON. 


BEGIN IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
Now Ready at all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
The same Number contains the Completion of 
GENERAL JAMES GRANT WILSON’S ARTICLE, 
THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
With a Portrait (hitherto unpublished) of W. M. Thackeray from a Sketch 
by Count D’Orsay, 11 Illustrations in the text, and 5 Full-page lilustrations. 
AND THE FOLLOWING CONTRIBUTIONS: 
| AT THE JUSTICE’S WINDOW. By 





VICTOR. By A. T QuitieR-Covcn. 

THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
PLACE-HUNTER. By ALEXANDER 
INNES SHAND. 


A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK.— XII. 


TWO. PROMINENT NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


Mr. H. 8. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTIGE.—A SECOND IMPRESSION of 


THE VELVET GLOVE, 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
IS NOW READY. 


Sketch.—* Equal to, if not better than, the best he has ever written. ‘The 
Velvet Glove’ is the very essence of good romance. The story is absorbing.” 

Scoteman.—“ Full of romantic incident. A more brilliant trial of wits has 
never furnished the plot of a novel, and the tale is charmingly told.” ; 

Country Life.—“ As good as any of its predecessors. The.talé.absorbs.the 
reader absolutely, because every man and woman in it is emphatically human.’ 


Mrs. Woops. 
THE GREAT DUCHESS. By G. 8. 
STREET. 


A FORGOTTEN POET. By the Rev. 
W. H. Hutton, B.D. 


STANLEY WEYMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 


COUNT HANNIBAL, 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


Truth.—“ Mr. Stanley Weyman has written nothing more thrilling . . . a 
story which will hol@ the reader breathless-‘from the first page to the last.” 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 


Week's Survey.—‘* It becomes the sacred and solemn duty of Englishmen who 
love France to do their best to extend the circulation of a book which can do 
notbing but good to the reader of any age or any nationality. ‘Count Hannibal ” 
redeems the character of a publishing season which: has: produced—but that 
another story.”’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





Brew ms. 
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THE TATLER 


Ain Up~to~Date Society Paper. 
SOCIETY & THE STAGE richly Illustrated Week by Week. 


THE BEST PRINTING, 
THE BEST PAPER, 
THE BEST CONTENTS, 


OF ANY PAPER OF ITS KIND. 


Puklished every Wednesday, 


PRICE 62. 
THE TATLER 


The 

LIGHTEST, 
BRIGHTEST, and 
MOST INTERESTING 


Society and Dramatic Paper 


EVER PUBLISHED. 
Edited by CLEMENT SHORTER. 








+> 





Ask your Newsagent to order you a copy of the mext number at once. . 


Every2Newsagent and Bookstall Clerk can-secure you a copy and deliver it 
you on the day of publication if ordered in good time. 
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The Literary Week. 


In common, we suppose, with most weekly papers, we 
go to press on Christmas Eve, with a view to publication 
three days later. Should any literary event of moment 
happen in the interval, should it be announced that Lord 
Rosebery is the author of An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters, 
or that Shakespeare wrote “ Hamlet” after all, our readers 
must depend on the daily papers for the intelligence. We 
wish our readers immunity from all such alarms, and a 
very pleasant Christmas. 


We are glad to hear that Mr. John Morley has asked Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton to write the volume on Browning for the 
“ English Men of Letters” series. The “ field” now stands 
as follows : 

Richardson, by Mr. Austin Dobson. 
Crabbe, by Canon Ainger. 

Jane Austen, by Prof. Beeching. 
Hazlitt, by Mr. Birrell. 

Tennyson, by Sir Alfred Lyall. 

George Eliot, by Mr. Leslie Stephen. 
Matthew Arnold, by Mr, Herbert Paul, 
Robert Browning, by Mr. Chesterton. 


AMERICA is stated to have bought 20,000 copies of Sir 
Richard Calmady. 


Tue literary gossiper of the British Weekly understands 
that Mr. George Gissing has written a book entitled An 
Author at Grass, a happy title, we think, for a book of light 
reflections such as it indicates. 


Tue world’s literature is flowing steadily into the school- 
room. We have received from Messrs. Blackie, as an addi- 
tion to their “ Little French Classics,” Selections from Gar- 
gantua, 

A Lirerary chronique gives particulars of Count Tol- 
stoy’s writing engagements, which might lead one to think 
that he is infected by the mystery-work of recent author- 
ship. We are told: “Tolstoy is at present engaged on a 
work the nature of which he refuses to impart to anyone. 
He considers it inexpedient and unlikely to serve any good 
purpose to acquaint the reading public with the work, and 
gives the conviction of this as his reason why he preserves 
such profound secrecy in regard to it. Some months ago it 
was noised abroad that the work on which Count Tolstoy 
was engaged just before his illness, entitled The Corpse, 
would shortly appear in print, and an outline of the main 
features of the work was published in certain quarters. It. 
is not. stated, however, that 7’he Corpse has not yet been 
finished, and that certain circumstances render it probable 
that it will not be published for some time, if at all.” 


We clip this morsel from the “ Editorial Chat” of 7'he 
Lady's Companion. Unfortunately, we cannot recall Aunt 
Blanche’s Eva’s little poem, but we wish her every success : 

ANTICIPATION.—I will see about the papers on the train- 
ing of children presently ; but you know we had a long 
series some years ago which dealt very ably with the sub- 
ject. I am glad to hear yet another evidence of the 
popularity of “Lady Jane.” I am pleased you take an 
interest in my little brood, but they are a little too old 
now for the repetition of their queer sayings, though to 
me they appear as original as ever. A merry Christmas 
to you. By “ Eva,” I suppose your girlies meant Gladys. 
Aunt Blanche’s Eva has now quitted school life, and is a 
graceful, beautiful maiden—so her photograph tells me— 
who bids fair to follow in her mother’s footsteps, and has 
recently had a little poem accepted by the Acapemy. My 
Gladys is at St. Leonards at present, but I hope to have 
her home permanently after Christmas. My best wishes 
to dear Hazel for her birthday, though they will arrive 
late. 


Tue Critic (New York) publishes the following “ Ex- 
planation ” : 

The (Critic has been called to account for publishing in 
its August number what purported to be an extract from 
a letter written by Dr. Georg Brandes to a friend in this 
city. The letter was dated Christiania, June 24, 1901, 
and gave an elaborate description of the so-called death- 
bed of Ibsen. The material was furnished by Mr. Eugene 
Limedorfer, who had in his hand what seemed to be a 
letter from Dr. Brandes in an envelope bearing the 
Christiania postmark. Mr. Limedorfer claimed intimate 
friendship with Dr. Brandes, with whom he said he had 
been in correspondence during the past few months. Dr. 
Brandes has denied that he ever wrote such a letter, and 
we have called upon Mr. Limedorfer to show us the 
original document, and to make some explanation. He 
has done neither. 


Mr. Epcar Fawcert, the well-known American critic, 
gives the readers of the Zra a gloomy picture of the present 
state of poetry in England. “Poetry,” he says, “is to-day 
the literal bugbear of English publishers. If you:meet a 
new book of poems in London, the chances are one out of 
five hundred that its expenses of issue have been wholly 
paid by the author. If its sale reaches two hundred copies, 
this author is in rare luck. Forty copies are by no means 
an unusual taking, nor are twenty, nor even ten.” We are 
not sure whether it is the poets or the publishers that Mr. 
Fawcett blames. He considers that Mr. F. B. Money- 
Coutts surpasses Mr. Stephen Phillips in poetic gift. “ Mr. 
Money-Coutts has written one poem, entitled “ An Essay in 
a Brief Model,” which for diction and thought stands almost 
unmatched.” How various are opinion and selection ! 


In the January (the January!) Macmillan there is a 
vood article by F. E. H. 6n Walter’ Pater’s philosophy of 
life. Taking Marius the Epicurean and Gaston-de Latour 
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as tho most self-revealing of Pater’s books, the writer pro- 
ceeds to read in these “two brothers” the character of 
the father. The metaphor is justified by the apt quotation 
of Bacon’s passage about “childless men who have sought 
to express the images of their minds where those of their 
bodies have failed.” Marius, like Gaston, stands for Pater, 
and of Marius F. E. H. says, among other things, this: 

Beyond the acquisition of knowledge Marius never did 
any work, and for neglecting a law of Nature he paid 
the penalty in a starved emotional life and the incapacity 
for other than tepid sensations. He never attained even 
to the unconscious, impulsive action of the healthy man. 
He well illustrates the extreme academic attitude, which 
is a paralysing one. While perhaps the average healthy 
man thinks too little, Marius proves that there is such 
a thing as thinking too much, and that there exist certain 
speculative cul-de-sacs which in the world of thought 
occupy much the same position that perpetual motion 
and fiying-machines have hitherto held in the world of 
matter. The intellectual life must justify itself by at 
least some measure of practice ; otherwise we have but 
one-sided development ; there are but drones in the hive. 
The self-conscious are not those upon whom we can 
depend for our best work, and what a sad prospect for the 
race if we had many Mariuses among us! 

But we must not forget that he, like us all, was the 
victim of circumstance. It was his misfortune never to 
be forced into contact with the realities of life. Had he 
travelled, had he married, or, above all, had it been 
necessary for him to earn his bread, he would have been 
a thousand times the gainer, and his ripe scholarship and 
richer artistic nature might have blossomed and borne 
fruit. 

We must not forget, too, that what F. E. H. calls “ Pater’s 
Philosophy of Life” is Pater’s philosophy of Pater’s life 
not of life in general. The moral is not “ While ye may, 
go marry”; for doubtless Marius would have made a 
mighty poor husband. Pater was Pater, as FitzGerald was 
FitzGerald, or Amiel Amiel; and beyond this all is guess- 
ing and twiddling of thumbs. 


RevertING to old tradition, the Cornhi// starts the year 
with two new novels in serial form—7'he Intrusions of 
Peggy, by Anthony Hope, and The Four Feathers, by 
A. E. W. Mason—and fiction is further represented by a 
short story from the pen of A. T. Quiller Couch. General 
Wilson’s very detailed reminiscences of Thackeray in the 
United States are continued in the same magazine, and 
they take the form of a budget of letters, memoranda, and 
sketches which only those well versed in Thackerayana 
can properly appreciate. The following lines were in- 
scribed by Thackeray in a cppy of The Virginians which 
he presented to his friend, William Duer Robinson, of Cin- 
cinnati : 

In the U. States and in the Queen’s dominions 

All people have a right to their opinions, 

And many people don’t much relish “The Virginians.” 
Peruse my book, dear R., and if you find it 

A little to your taste, I hope you'll bind it. 





Tue following passage from Mr. Hope’s new story, named 
cbove, is appetising and pleasantly literary : 

Some men maintained that it was not the quantity nor 
the quality, nor the colour of Peggy Ryle’s hair that 
did the mischief, but simply and solely the way it grew. 
Perhaps (for the opinion of men in such matters is 
eminently and consciously fallible) it did not grow that 
way at all, but was arranged. The result to the eye was 
the same, a peculiar harmony between the waves of the 
hair, the turn of the neck, and the set of the head. So 
notable and individual a thing was this agreement that 
Arthur Kane and Miles Childwick, poet and critic, were 
substantially at one about it. Kane described it as 
“the artistry of accident,’ Childwick lauded its “ medi- 
tated spontaneity.” Neither gentleman was ill-pleased 
with his phrase, and each professed a polite admiration 
of the other's effort—these civilities are necessary in 
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literary circles. Other young men painted or drew the 
hair, and the neck, and the head, till Peggy complained 
that her other features were neglected most disdainfully. 
Other young men again, not endowed with the gift of 
expression by tongue or by hand, contented themselves 
with swelling Peggy’s court. She did not mind how 
much they swelled it. She had a fine versatility, and 
could be flirted with in rhyme, in polished periods, in 
modern slang, or in the deaf-and-dumb alphabet ; the 
heart is, of course, the thing in such a matter, various 
forms of expression no more than its interpreters. 


In this week’s Sketch O.O. quotes a letter, hitherto 
unpublished, which Charles Dickens wrote to a young 
writer. It was worth printing: 

Gad’s Hill Place, Higham by Rochester, Kent ; 

Tuesday, Aug. 16, 1859. 

Dear Smr,—I return you herewith the proofs of the 
opening of your story. 

I think the story evinces a great deal of promise and 
a great deal of power. If I may venture to take the 
liberty of offering you two pieces of advice, they are 
these— 

1. Never to be afraid of being pathetic when any ten- 
derness naturally arises in you out of the situation, and 
never to regard it as a kind of weakness that needs to be 
jested away or otherwise atoned for. 

2. Not too pettingly and perseveringly to urge to the 
utmost any humorous little extravagance. I think the 
dog should not open his mouth so very wide in barking 
as to show the whole of his internal mechanism, and the 
same kind of objection strikes me in reference to the 
spelling of some of the noises made, both by’ men and 
beasts. 

These are slight remarks, and they in no way affect 
my honest opinion that you begin exceedingly well—with 
force, with interest, and with character.—Faithfully yours, 

CuarRLEs DICKENS. 


They are certainly. “slight remarks.” ~The odd and in- 
structive thing about them is that Dickens urges restraint 
where he was most suecessful—in humour, and pleads for 
unrestraint where he was most apt to be tiresome—in 


pathos. 


REFERRING to some French versions of Jane Austen’s 
Northanger Abbey, Mr. E. V. Lucas, in his introduction 
to Northanger Abbey (The Little Library: Methuen), after 
mentioning the Revue Blanche version called Catherine 
Morland, gives these amusing particulars of another trans- 
lation : 

In 1824 appeared L’ Abbaye de Northanger, par Jeanne 
Austen, translated by Madame Hyacinthe de F. . ., 
together with a memoir based upon that which was 
prefixed to the first English edition of the novel. 
Therein Miss Austen is said to have been born at Steve- 
ton in the Comté de Hantz, and to be buried at Winds- 
chester. John Thorpe’s friend, the Christ Church man, 
comes out as “un ecclésiastique de mes amis.” 


In his interesting book of reminiscences, Haud 
Immemor (Longmans), which we reviewed last week, 
Mr. Charles Stewart quotes the shrewd advice which Mr. 
William Spottiswoode, scientific man, Queen’s Printer, and 
President of the Royal Society, used to give to young men 
on the choice of a profession. Its bearing on the literary 
profession is forcible, though not directly intended : 


Stick to the shop; serve it, and it will serve you. If 
you have no special aptitude, or no inclination for any 
particular profession, stick to the trade where you can 
make money, not for the sake of the money, but for the 
sake of the opportunities that a good income will give you. 
Remember that of the twenty-four hours of the day every- 
one must spend, say, eight hours in sleep, eight hours in 
work, and the remaining eight hours in some parergon, 
relaxation of one kind or another. For the eight hours 
of sleep, it is no matter at all what your profession or 
trade or calling may be; all you want is a comfortable 
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bed. For the eight hours of work, it matters very little 
what particular kind of work you are employed on ; work 
is work, and not pleasure ; and whether it be scientific 
investigation, or reading law papers, or making brass 
buttons, the real object of it, besides being of some use 
to the world, is to provide yourself with the means of 
spending the eight i of leisure agreeably and use- 
fully. The eight hours of leisure and the way of spend- 
ing it, the parergon, is the thing that really matters. In 
the learned professions you may have to work ten or 
twelve hours a day without earning much money, and 
so you will have little time and perhaps little money for 
your leisure hours ; so I advise you to take up any money- 
mak-‘ng business where you have good opportunities, 
stick to it, and put your best work into it; and you will 
find, not only that your University education will tell, 
but that you will have money in your pocket to follow 
your private tastes and inclinations, whatever they be. 


In the matter of street-naming Mr. Max Beerbohm feels 
nothing but “ placid indifference.” He would call the new 
street which is to connect Holborn with the Strand “ Broad- 
way,” and be done with it. And Mr. Beerbohm proceeds 
to deliver himself (in the Pall Mall Magazine) of some 
pleasingly iconoclastic views about the suggestiveness of 
names in general. He contends that no one word really 
sounds well or ill of itself. “Badger” is as pretty as 
“Lavender,” and if we could get rid of association 


“Nettle” and “ Envy” would be as pretty as “ Rose” and 
“ Faith ” as names for girls : 
A sentence can be musical or unmusical. But in de- 


tachment words are no more preferable one to another in 
their sound than are single notes of music. What you 
take to be beauty or ugliness of sound is indeed nothing 
but beauty or ugliness of meaning. You are pleased by 
the sound of such words as gondola, vestments, chancel, 
ermine, manor-house. They seem to be fraught with a 
subtle onomatopeia, severally suggesting by their sounds 
the grace or sanctity or solid comfort of the things which 
they connote. You murmur them luxuriously, dreamily. 
Prepare for a slight shock. Scrofula, investments, cancer, 
vermin, warehouse. Horrible words are they not ? But 
say gondola—scrofula, vestments—investments, and so on ; 
and then lay your hand on your heart, and declare that 
the words in the first list are in mere sound nicer than 
the words in the second. Of course, they are not. If gon- 
dola were a disease, and if scrofula were a beautiful boat 
peculiar to a beautiful city, the effect of each word would 
be exactly the reverse of what it is. 


Ir any of our readers imagine that there is something 
personal and appropriate in literary names, let them hear 
“Max”: 


“Gore” is quite as taurine as “ Buller,” and yet does 
it not seem to us the right name for the author of Lur 
Mundi? In connection with him, who is struck by its 
taurinity? What hint of.ovinity would there_be for us 
if Sir Redvers’ surname had happened to be that of him 
who wrote the Essays of Elia? Conversely, “Charles 
Buller” seems to us now an impossible nom de vie for 
Elia ; yet it would have done just as well, really. Even 
“Redvers Buller” would have done just as well. “ Walter 
Pater” means for us—how perfectly!—the authcr of 
Marius the Epicurean, whilst the author of All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men is summed up for us, nct less ‘abso- 
lutely, in “Walter Besant.” And yet, if the surnames 
of these two opposite Walters had been changed at birth, 
what difference would have been made? “ Walter Besant” 
would have signified a prose-style sensuous in its severity, 
an exquisitely patient scholarship, an exquisitely sympa- 
thetic way of criticism. “Walter Pater” would have 
signified no style, but an unslakable thirst for informa- 
tion and a bustling human sympathy and power of carry- 
ing things through. Or take two names often found in 
conjunction—Johnson and Boswell. Had the dear great 


oracle been named Boswell, and had the sitter-at-his-feet 
been named Johnson, would the two names seem to us 
less appropriate than they do? Should we have suffered 
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any greater loss than if Salmon were Gluckstein and 
Gluckstein Salmon? Finally, take a case in which the 
same name was borne by two very different characters. 
What name could seem more descriptive of the late Arch- 
bishop of Westminster than “Manning”? It seems the 
very epitome of saintly astuteness. But for “ Cardinal” 
substitute “Mrs.” as its prefix, and, presto! it is equally 
descriptive of that dreadful medio-Victorian murderess 
who in the dock of the Old Bailey wore a black satin gown, 
and thereby created against black satin a prejudice which 
has but lately died. 


THere are times in the lives of all of us when we are 
driven from our ordinary groove of correspondence and 
sit with pen poised in doubt and inertia. People who 
go on a visit to the King as novices in Court manne-s are 
carefully coached in deportment. Suppose you have to 
write to the King. The directness of the late Duke of 
Argyll in writing to Queen Victoria is scarcely for humble 
folk, who would hesitate to put “ The King” abruptly upon 
the envelope. Perhaps it is here that the secret drawer 
containing the polite letter-writer comes in with its infor- 
mation that you must address the envelope to “ The King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty.” Even Dowager Countesses and 
Archdeacons are problems which occasionally front one, 
and make one wish that some common form of commence- 
ment could be devised—such as “I say!” There is the 
case, too, of the rural dean. Is the recorded exordium of 
the Kentish farmer—Reverend and Rural Sir—to be imi- 
tated? Such questions puzzle most of us sometimes, and the 
answers form the useful matter of the polite letter-writer. 
And yet turning to the latest book of models | How 
Shall I Word It? By One of the Aristocracy. (Pearson.)| 
we wonder at the implied incapacity of the educated 
classes. A gentleman wants to engage a groom. Possibly 
the groom might find a difficulty in setting out his accom- 
plishments ; but would the gentleman be unable without 
help to tell the groom to come and groom? It is not easy 
to imagine the lady of Laurel Villa, Croydon (these models 
are most realistic), hesitating over an order for butter and 
eggs when she had decided on her needs, and her trades- 
man. But the lady is enjoined to write thus: 

Mrs. Smale will be obliged if Messrs. Daintree will 
send her three pounds of dairy butter and two dozen 
fresh eggs by first delivery to-morrow. 

The eggs were, we hope, for cooking, otherwise Mrs. Smale 
was wrong. And when the daughter of Marian Marks was 
taken ill in the night, would Mrs. Marks run to the secret 
drawer and look up the right kind of letter to send to Dr. 
Hensley, asking him to come as soon as possible? If these 
things are so, our respect for the self-control and correcti- 
tude of women is immensely increased. 


Love looms large in this, as in all polite letter-writers, 
and that is as it should be, since lovers put a lot of life 
history and a lot of letter-writing into a small space of 
time. But do lovers consult the contents of the secret 
drawer! Evidence is difficult of access. But there is 
nothing here of the Englishwoman’s love-letters, nothing of 
those of the breach of promise case. They are most cor- 
rect ; even the lover “urging short engagement ” writes, 
“T hope I shall not shock you by my demands.” The lover 
is guided through all the intricacies of courtship. So 
realistic are these letters that we can trace the growth of 
affection even before it springs to light. There is, for 
example, a model letter from Mr. Lawrence (widower) to 
Mrs. Lavinia G. Barret (clergyman’s widow), who wishes to 
become his housekeeper. “I must have someone, too, 
whom I can trust fully,” writes Mr. Lawrence. “I should 
take the greatest pleasure in looking after your interests ” 
replies Mrs. Barret. And from these two sentences, dis- 
creetly dropped into a mass of details about children and 
moving in good society, one foresees developments, in 
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spite of Mr. Lawrence’s cautious letter. You can see, too, 
what Mark Rousby is about when he writes : 
Dear Miss Nugent, 

I am venturing to send youa new song which I heard 
sung a night or two ago. 1 thought at once that it would 
suit your voice very well, and that perhaps you would 
like it. 

Can this be the same young man who, as Lawrence 
Costar, proposes to Dorothy from the Cape? It is a very 
nice proposal, and many girls should get it, precisely in this 
form, from the same quarter. “Will you, dear? I need 
you very, very much. Cable to me, do, and put 
me out of my suspense.” That is not all, of course, only 
the pith. We would like to see the cable—or the cables. 
For Dorothy is given two models for her answer, since, 
being Dorothy, she cannot be foreseen. 


Tuese, however, should be fairly easy letters to write, 
and certainly Dorothy, if she wanted to marry Lawrence, 
would not wait to consult the secret drawer before sending 
ner cable. But there are many awkward letters which call 
to our invention from the blank sheet. You want, with 
Mr. Walter Rassendyl, to refuse to sing at a concert in the 
country. That is quite natural. But we cannot recom- 
mend Mr. Rassendyl’s way of getting out of it: 





Dear Mrs. Vincent, 

I am extremely sorry that I cannot give you any 
assistance at your concert; in December, but I am en- 
gaged for every evening during the month. 

We don’t believe it, nor would Mrs. Vincent. But our 
member of the aristocracy is more successful with the 
“letter from a gentleman reproaching his fiancée with 
being a flirt.” All gentlemen with fiancées have that lite- 
rary problem to face, and this gentleman—Arthur—was 
so successful that Helen came to heel at once with another 
model letter asking “Can you forgive me, dear?” Of 
letters which ought never to be written we have an excel- 
lent example. Claude Tracy—let celebrities mark the 
name and address—writes from Bath Place, Derby: 
Dear Sir, 

I have long been a most sincere admirer of your work, 
and I have long had a great desire to possess your auto- 
graph, but dread of becoming the nuisance autograph- 
hunters often ‘are has hitherto made me refrain from 
writing to you. . , 

That is exactly the way to write a letter which ought not 
to be written. 





Bibliographical. 
Tuat Mr. Gissing should have undertaken to condense 
Forster's Life of Dickens is good news; even better news, 
perhaps, lies in the fact that he should have been invited 
to condense it. The process, once begun, might be 
extended to many of the “ standard biographies” which 
languish on the top shelves of our libraries. I do not say 
these biographies should never have existed; they contain 
a good deal which must always be curious to the few if not 
interesting to the many. But big biographies, unless they 
have the very exceptional value which attaches to Johnson's 
by Boswell, are obviously mistakes in these overcrowded 
days, and even the “standard” works of this kind may be the 
better for the use of the blue pencil—may have the wider 
vogue and the larger influence. Some of the standard 
diaries of the past, such as those of Moore and Raikes and 
H. Crabb Robinson, might well and usefully be subjected 
to the same compression. It is a‘ pity that so many tasty 
and nourishing plums should remain unconsumed because 
embedded in the midst of so much literary dough. The 
Walpole and the Berry Correspondence, again, are 
obviously works of a kind which would benefit, and be 
benefited by, intelligent curtailment. They would still 
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remain intact in the older editions for the pleasure and 
profit of the student. The latest edition of Boswell’s 
Johnson, by the way, is that of 1899, in two volumes. 

Admirers of the work of Miss Jane Barlow may be glad 
to know (if they do not know it already) that she is the 
subject of a chapter in Mr. Clifton Johnson’s new volume, 
The Isle of the -Shamrock, entitled “ An Irish Writer and 
her Home.” Miss Barlow is famous for her portrayal of 
life and character in the Connemara district of the West 
Coast of Ireland. She lives, however, at Raheny, a suburb 
of Dublin, and her personal acquaintance with Connemara 
and the Connemarese would appear to be somewhat slight. 
“It seems,” says Mr. Johnson, “that the family took a 
house one season and lived for a summer on the Conne- 
mara coast, and it was then that Miss Barlow absorbed 
the impressions of local colour and character which she 
uses in her stories with such fidelity. One would suppose 
she must have been very intimate with the people them- 
selves, she gives such full reports of their work, their 
homes, and their speech ; yet this was not the case. What 
she knows she has gained mostly from outside observation, 
and the rest is imagination.”’ 

An enterprising lady proposes to tell us All About 
Christmas. This is plucky of her. Still more plucky would 
be the scribe who should essay to compile the bibliography 
of Christmas, even as regards this country only. Even 
within the past decade there have been something like two 
dozen new books dealing with various phases or associations 
of the Christmas season. We have had Xmas in Song 
and Xmas Ehymes (1890), A Xmas Book (1891), A Xmas 
('hronicle, Xmas Day (sermons), and Xmas Evening Day 
(1892), Xmas Eves, Xmas Hirelings, and A Xmas Tale 
(1894), Xmas Cards, Xmas Poems, A Xmas Present, and 
Xmas Verse (1895), Amas Carols, Xmas Dreams, A Xmas 
Posy, and A Xmas Story (1896), A Xmas Fairy (1897), A 
Xmas Accident, Xmas Bells, A Xmas Child, A Xmas Tree, 
A Xmas Rose, and Christmas in Cornwall (1898), and Xmas 
Eve and Xmas in French Canada (1900). 

The “Idyll of Aylwin Hall,” by Mr. Watts-Dunton, 
which made so appropriate and welcome a supplement to 
last week’s Saturday Review, is, I understand, the penulti- 
mate idyll of a group which is to form part of the author’s 
forthcoming volume of poems. Between Aylwin and The 
Coming of Love, wrote Mr. Watts-Dunton in an intro- 
duction to the latter,“ another story intervenes.” This 
idyll, I believe, embodies that story. The two preceding 
idylls of the group, I may mention, have their scene laid 
upon Snowdon, the chief actors in them being Sinfi Lovell 
and Rhona Boswell. The period covered by the action of 
the idylls is that of the expedition for the relief of Gordon, 
and the poem contains some elaborate pictures of Egypt and 
the Desert. All this tends to whet one’s curiosity concern- 
ing the new volume. 

I note the announcement of a volume of Lays of the True 
North, written by a lady. I presume that the Lays are of 
Canada, and that the author took her title from the 
passage in Tennyson’s lines “ To the Queen,” which form 
the epilogue to the Idylls of the Kiny : 

And that true North whereof we lately heard 
A strain to shame us “Keep you to yourselves, 


,” 


So loyal is too costly ! 


If Tennyson could but have lived to read the story of the 
Canadian Contingent ! 

With reference to my paragraph last week anent the 
available editions of The Mill on the Floss, Messrs. Black- 
wood kindly remind me that in addition to the issue at 
three-and-sixpence to which I referred, there is another 
at two-shillings (cloth), another at one shilling (in 
paper cover), and another at sixpence—which are surely 
sufficient for all conceivable purposes. There is no excuse, 
it is clear, for being minus a copy of The Mill on the Floss, 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 
An Impressionist Poet. 


Poems by Arthur Symons. Two Vols. (Heinemann. 10s. 
net.) 

TxHeEse two volumes contain all the poems which Mr. Arthur 

Symons has thought to retain from his previously published 

volumes, together with a new series, “The Loom of 

Dreams,” written “during the last three years.” 

Mr. Symons’s own succinct account of his selections. 
“From Days and Nights,” runs: “I have retained only 
a few pieces; the other books are reprinted from their 
latest editions, though with numerous alterations. Six 
pieces have been omitted from Si/houettes, and one piece 
has been added; five pieces have been omitted from 
London Nights, and seven added ; both volumes have been 
revised. Amoris Victima and Images of Good and Evil 
are reprinted almost without alteration. The translations 
scattered throughout three of these books have been put 
together at the end of the first volume.” The first volume, 
we may further add, has for frontispiece a portrait of the 
author. 

Now that we can survey the Poems in perspective, it 
becomes possible fully to appraise the singular narrowness 
and delicacy of the gift which Mr. Symons has so unswerv- 
ingly developed. Seeing that he is not yet of venerable 
years, it seems premature to have this collected edition of 
his work; but such is the fashion with poets nowadays. 
Certainly one result is an impression of great monotony. 
Another is that Mr. Symons appears scarce to have 
developed at all, in the fuller sense. His technique he has 
doubtless perfected, but otherwise the poet of the later 
volumes is essentially the poet of Days and Nights. 

Mr. Symons is an experimenter in life; and, according 
to the burden of his song, experimentation has brought 
satiety. His aim has been the impressionistic aim of 
a certain school of French poets, and especially of Verlaine, 
who has so strongly influenced some of our younger writers. 
The art of capturing an impression—emotional or visual, 
or both—and fixing it in a few words as evanescently deli- 
cate as the impression itself, is the art pursued by Mr. 
Symons. 

It is the art of the transitory, of the flying minute—at 
the opposite polefrom the massive art of the past. 
A good deal of his first book, Days and Nights, was 
given, it is true, to impressions of a more deliberate order, 
not .unlike Mr. Henley’s London Types. Such, for in- 
stance, as “ The Opium Smoker ” : 


I am engulfed, and drown delic-ously. 
Soft music like a perfume, and sweet light 
Golden with audible colours exquisite, 
Swathe me with cerements for eternity. 
Time is no more. I pause and yet I flee, 

A million ages wrap me round with night, 

I drain a million ages of delight, 

I hold the future in my memory, 


Also I have this garret which I rent, 

This bed of straw, and this that was a chair, 
This worn-out body like a tattered tent. 

This crust, of which the rats have eaten part, 
This pipe of opium ; rage, remorse, despair ; 
This soul at pawn and this delirious heart. 


Good though. this be in its kind, it is all too positive, to 
represent the author’s characteristic work. But in “ Night 
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and Wind,” from the same early book, yo: have that work 
clearly foreshadowed : 


The night is light and chill, 
Stars are awake in the sky, 
There’s a cloud over the moon ; 
Round the house on the hill 
The wind creeps with its cry 
Between a wail and a croon. 


I hear the voice of the wind, 

The voice of the wind in the night, 
Cry and sob and weep, 

As the voice of one that hath sinned 
Moaning aloud in its might 

In the night when he cannot sleep. 


Sleep? no sleep is about. 

What remembering sin 

Wakes and watches apart ? 

The wind wails without, 

And my heart is wailing within, 

And the wind is the voice of my heart. 


There you have already the delicate suggestion of Mr. 
Symons’s best work ; and already, too, the note of wailing 
melancholy which becomes an obsession in the later verse. 
In Silhouettes, his next book, this has become obvious, and 
his “line” unmistakably struck out. He has not done 
much better than some of the poems in this, such as “ Rain 
on the Down”: 


Night, and the down by the sea, 

And the veil of rain on the down ; 

And she came through the mist and the rain to me 
From the safe warm lights of the town. 


The rain shone in her ha‘r, 

And her face gleamed in the rain ; 

And only the night and the rain were there 
As she came to me out of the rain. 


Such is the frail and remote sigh of emotion after which 
Mr. Symons endeavours—not always with such success. 
“At Dawn” again exemplifies it: 


She only knew the birth and death 
Of days, when each that died 
Was still at morn a hope, at night 
A hope unsatisfied. 


The dark trees shivered to behold 
Another day begin ; 

She, being hopeless, did not weep 
As the grey dawn came in. 


That has a certain quiet perfection of hopelessness which is 
undeniably subtle and touching in technique, On the side 
of visual impressionism we may quote “ Before the 
Squall ” : 


The wind js rising on the sea, 
The windy white foam-dancers leap ; 
And the sea moans uneasily, 
And turns to sleep, and cannot sleep. 


Ridge after rocky ridge uplifts 

Wild hands, and hammers at the land, 
Scatters in liquid dust and drifts 

To death among the dusty sand. 


On the horizon’s nearing line, 
Where the sky rests, a visible wall, 
Grey in the offing, I divine 
The sails that fly before the squall. 


This also is very dainty and finished in its kind. — Nor. ; 
should we neglect that artificial side of Mr. Symons, which: - 
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is cleverly shown in “ Maquillage,” and ms=es no small 
portion of his verse : 


The charm of rouge on fragile cheeks, 
Pearl-powder, and, about the eyes, 

The dark and lustrous Eastern dyes ; 

A voice of violets that speaks 

Of perfumed hours of day, and doubtful night 
Of alcoves curtained close against the light. 


Gracile and creamy white and rose, 
Complexioned like the flower of dawn, 

Her fleeting colours are as those 

That, from an April sky withdrawn, 

Fade in a fragrant mist of tears away, 

When weeping noon leads on the altered day. 


Already, however, we can discern something of Mr. 
Symons’s limitations. His emotion is almost entirely the 
emotion of melancholy, the pathos of tears; and that 
pathos confined to a weary sense of the unsatisfactoriness 
of things in general. It is, in fact, the pathos of disillu- 


sion. Now, in song it is much easier to weep than to 
rejoice. Scores of modern poets can strike the pathetic 


note ; but how many can give us such a hymn of joy as 
Spenser's Epithalamion? Supreme joy is the most diffi- 
cult achievement in literature. Of all forms of pathos 
that which soonest palls on us is the pathos of disillusion- 
ment. And Mr. Symons riots in it. Nor is it the dark 
pessimism of Leopardi. It is the disillusionment not so 
much of the disappointed as of the sated man. It is a kind 
of dyspepsia of the feelings, and suggests early outrages 
on the emotional digestion. One recalls Hippias Feverell, 
and the scant sympathy which Mr. Meredith tells us he 
encountered. Perhaps it is some kindred feeling which 
makes us presently become impatient with Mr. Symons’s 
world-weariness. Perhaps, again, one doubts whether it 
be perfectly sincere; how much is merely an echo of 
French disillusionment in general, and Verlaine’s in par- 
ticular. It comes on so early. The most resolved sinner 
(and Mr. Symons is careful to tell us he has sinned “ all 
round ”) should have a fair space of youth in which his sin 
is still “hot i’ the mouth.” In Mr. Symons’s later work 
this note of melancholy weariness becomes overpowering : 


I am weary of living, and I long to rest 
From the sorrowful and immense fatigue of love ; 

I have lived and loved with a seeking, passionate zest, 
And weariness and defeat are the end thereof. 


I have lived in vain, I have loved in vain, I have lost 
In the game of Fate, and silently I retire ; 

I watch the moon rise over the sea, a ghost 
Of burning noontides, pallid with spent desire. 


Mr. Symons, in fact, more and more sighs over the tragedy 
—actual or conventional—of prematurely blasé and emo- 
tionally bankrupt youth. In the days of youth he has 
said: “ They please me not.” One in the last and pre- 
viously unpublished section of these Poems explicitly sums 
up his attitude. It is “ The Sick Heart”: 


O sick heart, be at rest! 
Is there nothing that I can do 
To quiet your crying in my breast? 
Will nothing comfort you? 


[ am sick of a malady 

There is but one thing can assuage : 
Cure me of youth, and, see, 

I will be wise in age! 


If-men weary of the moanings of a valetudinarian body, 
they. weary still more of the moanings of a valetudinarian 
heart. And all this is a pity, because it mars and limits 
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needlessly a gift in itself not wide or varied, but a true 
gift none the less. Too much sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of books, more artificial than is healthful for a Muse, 
this Muse of Mr. Symons is yet sensitive, accomplished, with 
a fine feeling for form, restraint, and the subtler grada- 
tions of colour. At ius best he does achieve the art at 
which he aims, and which is not too common among men of 
Anglo-Saxon race. He shows signs, sometimes, of more im- 
personal and humanly sympathetic qualities, as in this 
among his later poems, “ The Price” : 


Pity all faithless women who have loved: none knows 
How much it hurts a woman to do wrong to love. 
The mother who has felt the child within her move, 
Shall she forget her child, and those ecstatic throes? 


Then pity faithless women who have loved: these have , 

Murdered within them something borne out of their pain. 

These mothers of the child whom they have loved and 
slain 

May not so much as lay the child within a grave. 


Such things as this suggest that Mr. Symons has possibili- 
ties which may carry him beyond the covers of these two 
volumes—perhaps into a healthier, and therefore more fer- 
tile, art. For whatever he does he will do as an artist, 
that is certain. Indeed, that he is too specifically and 
circuinscribedly the artist is part of the malady of his 
verse. 





The Beginnings of Ibsen. 


Henrik Ibsen: A Critical Biography. By Henrik Jeger. 
—" by William Morton Payne. (McClurg. $1.50 
net. : 

Tus book, which, we believe, has not yet been issued in 

England, was written by Henrik Jeger, the Norwegian 

critic, for Ibsen’s sixtieth birthday. It was translated by 

Mr. Payne, and first published in Chicago eleven years ago. 

The present is a new edition, with a concluding chapter by 

the translator, the author being now dead. The difference 

between the somewhat timid tone of the translator’s pre- 
face to the first edition and the assurance of his preface to 
the second shows plainly the advance of Ibsen’s reputation, 
even during the nineties. Apropos of translations, he says 
in the first preface that Ibsen’s “two master works— 
‘Brand’ and ‘Peer Gynt ’—are impossible of adequate 
translation—almost impossible of translation at all.” In 
the second preface he handsomely admits that, in regard 
to “Brand” at any rate, Professor C. H. Herford has 
demonstrated that he was entirely in the wrong. We are 
glad to note this appreciation of the extraordinary merits 
of Professor Herford’s version of “ Brand,” and also Mr. 

Payne’s generous praise of the same writer’s critical study 

of the play. There can be little doubt that Professor Her- 

ford is the first of all Ibsen’s critics in England, perhaps 
in Europe. 

The biography is chiefly valuable for its careful account 
of Ibsen’s childhood and artistic beginnings. We know a 
good deal of Ibsen from “ The Feast at Solhang ” onwards, 
but very little of his “apprenticeship.” This book sup- 
plies the deficiency of our information. The author starts 
out with the somewhat surprising announcement that in 
the veins of Ibsen, who has been characterised as “ pecu- 
liarly Norse,” there runs no Norse blood. The Ibsen stock 
is Danish and nautical, and in the four preceding genera- 
tions it had been mixed respectively with German, Scotch, 
German, and German. Jeger reasonably suggests t].at 
this ancestry may help to explain the dramatist’s isolation 
and cosmopolitanism, but the notion that Ibsen’s idealism 
comes from Scotland seems to us rather far-fetched. Ibsen 
was born at Skien, a lumber_village-port of three thousand 
inhabitants, a spot with absolutely no intellectual life of 
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its.own, but formerly famous for an excessive pietism. He 
wrote specially for Jeger a detailed account of his boyish 
recollections of Skien. Of the church, Ibsen says : 


Even more than by the white angel in the church, my 
thoughts were occupied by the black poodle who lived 
at the top of the tower, where the watchman called out 
the hours of the night. It had glowing red eyes, but was 
not often seen ; in fact, it appeared, as far as I know, 
upon one occasion only. It was a New Year's night, 
and the watchman had just called “One” from the 
window in the front of the tower. Just then the black 
poodie came up the tower steps behind him, stood for a 
moment, and glared at him with the fiery eyes—that 
was all, but the watchman at once fell head-foremost out 
of the tower window down into the market-place, where 
he was seen lying dead next morning by all the pious 
folk who went to the early New Year’s service. Since 
that night no watchman has ever called out “One” from 
that window in the tower of Skien church. This incident 
of the watchman and the poodle occurred long before 
my time, and I have since heard of such things having 
happened in various Norwegian churches, in the days of 
old. But the tower window in question has stood promi- 
nently in my memory since I was a child, because from it 
I got my first deep and lasting impression. 


Ibsen, unlike so many uncommon men, was an uncom- 
mon child. At an early age he was noted for his serious- 
ness. He did not play like other children, and when his 
four younger brothers and sisters amused themselves in the 
yard, he would retire to a little room, “ and fasten the door 
with a hasp.” He sat there in all weathers. His sister 
wrote in a letter: “ For us, he was not a comfortable boy 
to get along with, and we used to bother him regularly 
; and when he could not stand our siege any longer, 
he would rush out and after us; but he was not skilful at 
any sort of sport and when he had chased us far 
enough off he went back into his closet.” He spent most 
of his time in reading, at haphazard ; but he also “ painted 
a little.” Out-of-doors, the author of The Master Builder 
would do nothing but build forts and things of that sort. 
At the age of sixteen he left Skien for Grimstad, a place 
even smaller and duller, and was apprenticed to the apothe- 


cary. 


What had he received from life there at home in his 
native town? It had laid a burden upon his mind. It 
had aroused in him a feeling of repugnance for all those 
instruments of coercion that society brings to bear upon 
those who, by their own fault, or by the force of circum- 
stances, come into conflict with the general order of 
things. The prison, the madhouse, the pillory, and 
public opinion had impressed themselves as so many 
threats upon his consciousness. The contrast between 
poverty and affluence had been made one of his first 
experiences [through a reverse in his father’s fortunes]. 
‘ All this had developed that reserve to which he 
had inherited a tendency. 


Ibsen quickly got himself into trouble with the correct- 
ness of Grimstad. War existed between Germany and 
Denmark, and the miserable apprentice dared to write a 
series of sonnets entitled “Scandinavians, Awake ! An 
Appeal [on behalf of Denmark'] to the Norwegian and 
Swedish Brothers.” This was too unusual, too audacious. 
In his own words, he found himself “on a war-footing with 
the little community to which I was bound by circum- 
stances.” He wrote “Catilina,” which was refused by the 
theatres and ingloriously printed at the expense of a friend ; 
he wrote also a number of poems dealing with moonlight 
and kindred effects. A citizeness of Grimstad picturesquely 
relates that “he went about like an enigma secured with 
seven seals.” A brief reminiscence of his sister is worth 
mentioning here. Once when they were walking together 
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be explained to her that he wished to attain to “ the utmost 
possible clearness of vision and fulness of power.” 


“And when you have attained to it, what then?” she 
asked. 
“Then I wish to die,” he answered. 


He was too crudely young then to realise that decline is 
just as proper a part of life as growth. 

In 1850 he went up to Christiania to finish reading for 
his examinations and to “sit.” In the same year he wrote 
his second play, a one-act piece called “The Warrior's 
Tomb.” Of “Catilina,” which was written in the Shake- 
spearean convention, though Ibsen had not read Shake- 
speare, thirty copies were sold. The bulk of the remainder 
of the edition was disposed of to a huckster as wrapping- 
paper, and “ for a few days following we lacked none of the 
necessaries of life.” “Catilina” was, of course, a play of 
revolt. “The Warrior's Tomb,” an episode of the Viking 
age, was the same, and a little more realistic than the 
dramas of Ochlenschleger, under whose influence it had 
been composed. It was performed at the Christiania 
Theatre three times (quite a success in those days), the 
criti¢s received it favourably, and Ibsen settled down as a 
“man of letters.” In 1851 he was editing a little paper 
resoundingly styled The Man, which fought both the 
Government and the Opposition, never had a hundred sub- 
scribers together, and expired in less than a year. Shortly 
afterwards Bergen built a municipal theatre, ‘and made 
Ibsen its “theatre-poet,” and in 1852 the authorities had 
the extraordinary common sense to send their poet travel- 
ling for three months to study foreign theatres, on the 
understanding that when he returned he should assume the 
stage-managership for a period of five years. Ibsen was 
the kind of man who can learn a great deal in three montis. 
He came back, and managed theatres for ten years, produc- 
ing about a hundred pieces. Hence, without doubt, his 
prodigious and unrivalled technique. 

Yet his next play, “ St. John’s Night,” was a failure, and 
probably deserved to be a failure. It was not until “ Free 
Inger of Oestract” (1857) that the greatest of modern 
theatrical craftsmen began to show his powers. In this 
piece the old convention was dropped, the unities of time 
and place were preserved as strictly as in “ Ghosts,” and 
a psychological vitality was infused into the dry bones of 
history. Within the same year Ibsen counteracted the 
extreme gloominess of “ Free Inger” with the gaiety and 
brightness of “The Feast at Solhang,” perhaps the sole 
play of his that can be fairly termed cheerful. “The Feast 
at Solhang” was an unequivocal success. Author and 
actors were called before the curtain by a crowded house, 
and afterwards the orchestra went so far as to serenade the 
happy author. Ibsen had “arrived.” He was summoned 
to a higher post in Christiania, and in 1858 he married. 
We must quote the last three stanzas of a charming little 
poem entitled “ Thanks,” which in later years he addressed 
to his wife : 

Of her race are the figures 
Marching along 

With banners all waving 
Seen in my song. 


It was she that kindled 
My soul to glow ; 
And all that I owe her 

None may know. 


And although she awaited 
No thanks for pay, 

I have sung and printed 
This grateful lay. 


At this point, for reason already given, we will stop. 
As Mr. Payne rightly observes, Jeger’s biography 
appeals first, to a Scandimavian public. It was, neverthe- 
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less; quite worthy to be translated, and the translator's 
notes and additions give it all necessary completeness. 
There is a fine portrait of Ibsen by way of frontispiece, but 
the topographical illustrations leave something to be 
desired. 


Professor Gardner’s Testament. 


of the New Testament. By Percy 
(Adam & Charles Black. 6s.) 


A Historic View 
Gardner, Litt.D. 


Tue New Testament has been much criticised of late, 
not so much by its professed opponents as by those 
whom we had thought to be specially retained to defend 
it, and now Professor Gardner comes forward to suggest a 
“middle way” or view of the New Testament which shall 
not be inconsistent with what he calls “ modern educated 
thought.” This view is, according to him, the view of 
historic science, and he further defines science as meaning 
“ordered knowledge,” although qualified by the proviso 
that the knowledge must be based on observation or 
evidence. But, lest the reader should be daunted with 
this parade of learning, we hasten to say that Prof. 
Gardner’s method consists entirely in accepting some part 
of the narrative of the New Testament as true and reject- 
ing the rest. He nowhere, so far as we can see, gives us 
any reason for this acceptance or rejection; but as he 
repeatedly mentions the names of German scholars, par- 
ticularly those of the Ritschlian school, with much com- 
mendation, we can only suppose that he considers the 
arguments of German criticism conclusive as to which 
parts of the Bible we should believe and which not. 

Thus supported, Prof. Gardner’s system seems to work 
out as follows: He rejects the Virgin-birth, and points 
out, with much cogency, that the belief that the Founder 
of Christianity was the son of Joseph, and only received 
the Divine nature at His baptism, was not only the rival, 
but the older theory in the Primitive Church. He thinks 
the Flight into Egypt and the Massacre of the Innocents 
did not occur, but form part of the legends which after- 
wards grew up round the history of Jesus as round the 
histories of Buddha and Mahomet. Most of the miracles 
he considers, for the same reason, incredible, but those 
of healing he treats as authentic, some of them being 
explained by the theory that Jesus was a faith-healer, 
while others he gets over by the suggestion that nervous 
diseases may not, after all, have a “merely physical 
origin.” On the Resurrection he shrinks from any pro- 
nouncement, saying that “the wisest plan by far is to 
regard the spiritual presence of Christ in His Church as 
the essential fact,and the tales of the corporeal Resurrection 
as results of the spiritual experience of Christians.” With 
regard to the sayings of Jesus, he thinks that they are more 
correctly reported than His acts, because “ the teaching 
which fell from His lips was generally of such a character 
that it could not be easily imitated or altered beyond a 
certain point ” ; but he will not say that Jesus ever thought 
Himself divine, and admits that “ occasionally in our day 
well-educated people have slightly to transpose some of 
His sayings.” As to the authorship of most of the New 
Testament. books he speaks out plainly. Mark he considers 
the oldest narrative, and probably inspired by Peter. 
Matthew and Luke represent. the Judaising party in the 
Church, and the Gospel of John is probably by John the 
Elder, and was written at Ephesus, although it may con- 
tain some fragments of tradition collected from John the 
son of Zebedee. The Apocalypse he treats as almost en- 
tirely non-Christian, and, at the most, “covered only with 
a thin veneer of Christianity.” The Pauline Epistles to 
the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians he considers sub- 
stantially genuine,.and those to Timothy and Titus as “ con- 
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taining passages which are from Paul’s hand,. though 
worked up with matter of a later date.” 

Mr. Gardner is un peu wniversitaire—a qualification in- 
adequately translated by “donnish”—and, until he gets 
warmed up by his subject, proses abominably. - As we 
have said, he gives us little hint of the facts on which he 
founds his theory, and must, therefore, excuse us from dis- 
cussing his conclusions. The book was originally delivered 
in the form of lectures to the Passmore Edwards Settle- 
ment in London under the foundation known as the 
“Jowett Lectures,” and may be taken as typical of the 
belief in Christianity of a particular type of modern 
“educated man.” Yet it omits to deal with the greatest 
problem on the subject. We do not mean by this the 
existence of evil, somewhat airily dismissed here as unim- 
portant “to practical ethics and working religion.” But, 
if the New Testament has for some eighteen centuries been 
held to mean something so different from what Prof. 
Gardner and a few educated men—the phrase is repeated 
in this book with such irritating frequency as to:make one 
doubt whether Prof. Gardner thinks uneducated men have 
souls at all—now say that it means, would it not have 
been better for it never to have been written? 


Silly Autobiography. 


From Stage to Cross. By F. C. Vernon-Harcourt. (Par- 


tridge. 2s. 6d.) 


From a literary point of view this work is impossible of 
criticism. Tracts have their use in the world, perhaps, 
and the awful example gibbetted and decked out with texts 
may help to frighten the wicked into the paths of good- 
ness. And Mr. Vernon-Harcourt’s work is in the nature of 
a tract. But the binder bound it, if we may parody 
Portia, and therefore let it pass for a book, and be judged 
by the canons of good taste, since as literature it may 
not be regarded. When we hear—at about eight-thirty on 
Sunday evenings—the street-corner amateur preacher 
bellowing of his horrible past and accusing himself with 
the fierce joy of a Central Criminal Court Advocate of the 
most outrageous conduct, contrasting his former degrada- 
tion with his present elevation to an intimacy with the 
counsels of the Most High, we think him lacking in taste. 
It is just the lack of taste that impels the self-made man 
to swell his waistcoat over the edge of a duke’s dinner- 
table and slam upon the cloth the half-crown with which 
he entered London, There is nothing more interesting 
than a frank autobiography—it would fascinate you if it 
weré written, as it cannot be written, by an uninteresting 
man. Rousseau’s Confessions, though. you despise him 
all the time, fascinate ; for they ring like the true admis- 
sions of a false man. Mr. Vernon-Harcourt bears a famous 
name; by his own account he has travelled and fought 
all over the world, has studied the sceptical philosophies 
of the ages, has been prominent as an actor (he publishes 
his own photograph in costume as an awful example) and 
has earned the gratitude of politicians. Yet his auto- 
biography is that of the illiterate street-corner preacher 
who is as conceited about his past vices as about his present 
virtues. He sniggers over his unregenerate fisticuffs with 
“ Bloater” on board the Circassia: 

“ Bloater” was not a gereral favourite, and the whole 
affair had occurred so suddenly, s» unexpectedly, that 
scarcely anyone knew that a ring had been hastily formed 
—till it was formed,-and that the youngest hand on board 
was operating in a delightfully scientific manner on the 
flabby features of the senior ordinary seaman. 

That is very well. “ Bloater” deserved his bashing. But 
why, after describing full-blooded exploits, drop in such 
comments as “Oh, those swiftly passing but utterly mis- 
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spent-years”? Of the theatre Mr. Vernon-Harcourt (having 
prefaced his book with himself as the hero of his own 
wicked play) writes: 

The theatre, under the most favourable of conditions, 
is an institution established and maintained for the 
amusement of the world. It is.a place where God is not, 
and where He cannot be, glorified. 

One might write the same of the Punch office or the office 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. This is not the place 
to speak of Mr. Vernon-Harcourt’s “ conversion ”—of which 
he writes unabashed—or to note that his Christianity is 
as unreasoning as his‘scepticism. The praying for a piano, 
the arrival of a piano (with an extra sovereign for expert 
selection, and a lady with two daughters to ask terms for 
teaching)—these things are the stand-by of the tract, and 
we can see the wheels goround. But 

Several Christian friends dropped in, and the rest of 
the evening was passed in singing and praising that loving 
Father who “doeth ali things well.” My wife got quite 
a number of pupils after that, and she was blessed to 
the saving of several souls among them. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to indicate our belief 
that this is one of the unnecessary, misplaced books. If 
it must be published at all, it should be in the form of a 
tract. But this may be the mistake of the binder. 


A New Theory. 


Intuitive Suggestion: A New Theory of the Evolution of 
Mind. By J. W. Thomas. (Longmans. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is a favourite retort in the mouth of those charged with 
teaching materialism that their opponents take too low a 
view of matter, and regard it as something dead. Mir. 
Thomas has taken the authors of such a retort at their 
word, and writes as if he saw everywhere throughout in- 
organic nature the counterparts of forces commonly asso- 
ciated with the ideas of life and mind. 

The facts that Mr. Thomas marshals have already been 
appealed to by Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann to bear 
witness to a different theory. Schopenhauer suggested 
that the original Will appeared as gravity in matter 
and desire in conscious being. Mr. Thomas is less con- 
cerned to establish one principle behind all phenomena, 
but he speaks as if there were a mysterious affinity between 
mental and cosmic processes. There is nothing in the 
Timaeus more fanciful than the suggestion that the First 
Cause suggested to a planet to go in a certain orbit, and 
that the constant repetition of this one movement is done 
in virtue of a certain memory. Let us, then, leave these 
floating speculations as to the inwardness of natural laws, 
uncertain as we are how far they are meant to be taken 
seriously, and confine ourselves to the mental faculties, 
which are aflirmed to manifest themselves in living crea- 
tures without passing through the sense organs. Mr. 
Thomas begins with the minute beings that have no 
nervous system, and reminds us that even they show every 
sign of purposive action. 

Ascending the scale of creation he finds that though 
creatures acquire knowledge in a new way, through the 
senses, as their nervous systems become more developed, 
they do not altogether lose their primitive intuitive know- 
ledge. Thus, the social organisation of the ant, the geo- 
metrical knowledge of the bee do not rest on sense experi- 
ence preserved in a memory that works threugh nerves. 
In like manner the “ homing ” instincts ef birds and dogs, 
the “awareness” of distant presences possessed by many 
an animal, are forms of “immediate” knowledge. We 
think, by-the-way, that Mr. Thomas has a ‘right to his 
distinction between “intuition” and “instinct,” as the 
former is a way of knowledge, the latter of action—directed 
towards an end of which the agerit is unconscious—as it 
has been defined: “Evén among inen, the knowledge that 
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comes through sense experience, that moves painfully from 
step to step, rests side by side with knowledge of another 
order. 

There is about the work of the genius something of the 
certainty, immediacy, simplicity that distinguishes the 
divine. The memory of a Pascal, the mathematical faculty 
of a Gauss have something in common with the power by 
which the bee builds its cell and the spider spins its web. 
The well-attested gift of second sight, the new wonders of 
telepathy are alike pressed into our author's service ; but 
by this time the reader will have suspected that Mr. 
Thomas has a thesis to maintain. He has, and it is an 
old one—none other than a rival theory to current material- 
ism. His results are those of speculative thought, his 
materials those of scientific research ; his work is slight 
and often fanciful, but we are sure that his hints will not 
fall to the ground, and that his facts can only be dis- 
regarded by those who are too indolent to reshape their 
little fragment of truth. 


The Smiling Muse. 


An Anthology of Humorous Verse. By 
Andrea Cook. (Virtue. 2s. net.) 


In reviewing Mr. Anthony C. Deane’s Little Book of Light 
Verse a week or so ago, we found fault with it on account 
of the indecision of its editor. Sometimes it was light 
verse, sometimes it was humorous verse. Mr. Cook has 
made up his mind to more purpose, and has given us a 
collection almost wholly of purely humorous verse which, 
although every one will miss some favourite (as they 
always must in every anthology), is really representative, 
and good, and, in the aggregate, satisfying. There are certain 
inclusions to which we demur critically, apart from per- 
sonal predilections ; but altogether we have found the book 
an excellent companion. 

Such journalistic numbers as Mr. Pigott’s and Mr. 
Seaman’s ridicule of the German Emperor, for example, 
are out of place. Mr. Seaman’s dexterity in this particular 
poem has always seemed to us something nigh the 
miraculous ; but the cumulative effect of the verses is not 
humorous. The thing is too critical, too caustic, too self- 
complacent. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Seaman does not 
shine in a humorous anthology. His gifts are otherwise. 
We should describe him as a serious satirist relieved by 
wit, rather than as a humorist. Mr. Pigott’s verses are 
not good enough, apart from their journalistic character. 

We doubt if there is enough humour in several other of 
Mr. Cook’s selections, in “ The Story of Prince Agib,” for 
example, and in the ode “To the Terrestrial Globe ” 
(to which Mr. Deane is also devoted) by Mr. Gilbert; in 
Stevenson's “ Not I”; in Clark Maxwell’s “ Rigid Body 
Sings ”’; in Mr. Graves’ “ Father O’ Flynn” (whichis some - 
thing better than humorous); in Cunningham's “ There 
Dwelt a Man,” and certain other of the Scotch pieces ; 
in Peacock’s “ War-Song of Dinas Vawr,” (which again is 
better than humour); in “ The Hundred Best Books,” by 
Mr. Pigott, which is merely rhyme. Mr. Cook, we think, 
ought to have answered the question “Is this really 
humorous ?” more searchingly than we consider he can 
always have done. 

But he has given us so much that is agreeable that we 
do not really grumble at all. Particularly we are pleased 
to find again the late A. C. Hilton’s “ Vulture and the 
Husbandman,”’ and Mr. Barry Pain’s “Poets at Tea,” 
although we miss the author’s explanatory gloss. We are 
a little surprised, since Mr. Cook is so fond of political 
versé, that he has disregarded Mr. C. L. Graves’ Hawarden 
Horace. 

The book’s format is rather too pretty for our taste: 
it suggests too little the permanent friend, but that is one 
of the penalties of belonging to’ a dainty series. 
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Other New Books. 


The Epistles of Erasmus. English Translations by Francis 
Morgan Nichols. (Longmans. 18s. net.) 


Tue correspondence of Desiderius Erasmus is one of 
the most important of authorities for the history of the 
Renaissance and of the Reformation, but it still needs its 
critical editor. Mr. Nichols has done his best to facili- 
tate his task by reducing to chronological order the seven 
hundred known epistles which appear to have been written 
between the dates of 1480, or thereabouts, and 1517. Of 
these he says: 


As they are published in the various collections, some 
of the epistles are fully, same partially, dated, others 
not dated at all. Those belonging to the first thirty 
years of Erasmus’s life are generally without dates, and 
with respect to these the utmost that can be done is to 
conjecture from their contents and from a comparison of 
one letter with another, their approximate period, pro- 
bable order, and the place where they appear to have 
been written. 


To this task Mr. Nichols has applied himself with great 
industry and minuteness, and very successful results. His 
work will be of great value to historians, and it is much to 
be hoped that he will be able to continue it over the 
remaining years of Erasmus’s life, up to his death in 1536. 
He has appended, for the benefit of English students, trans 
lations in whole or part of most of the letters. These, how- 
ever, only go fot the present to 1509, although the chrono- 
logical register is carried as far as 1517. They cover the 
periods of Erasmus’s two early visits to England in 1499 
and 1505, and we append, as a sample of Mr. Nichols’s style 
of translation, the famous description of the English kisses. 
It occurs in a letter to one Faustus Andrelinus, Laureate 
Poet. 

“Did you but know the blessings of Britain you would 
clap wings to your feet and run hither; and if the gout 
stopped you, would w'sh yourself a Dedalus. To take 
one attraction out of many, there are nymphs here with 
divine features, so gentle and kind that you may well 
prefer them to your Camenae. Besides, there is a 
fashion which cannot be commended enough. Where- 
ever you go you are received on all hands with kisses ; 
when you take leave, you are dismissed with sisses. If 
you go back, your salutes are returned to you. When 
4 visit is paid, the first act of hospitality is a kiss, and 
when guests depart, the same entertainment is repeated ; 
Wiienever a meeting takes place there is kissing in 
abundance ; in fact, whatever way you turn you are 
never without it. Oh, Faustus, if you had once tasted 
how sweet and fragrant those kisses are, you would 
indeed wish to be a traveller, not for ten years, like 
Solon, but for your whole life, in England.” 

Mr. Nichols deserves all credit for an unassuming, but 
laborious and useful, bit of scholarship. 


Man and the Novelist. By C. Fred 


3s. 6d.) 


Hall Caine: The 


Kenyon. (Greening. 


Mr. Kenyon desires it to be known that Mr. Hall Caine has 
not “revised” this biography, as the causeurs of Fleet 
Street have had it, except in the matter of statements con- 
cerning the novelist’s friends. Mr. Hall Caine cannot, 
therefore, be held responsible for any errors in the work. 
We regret to say that we have found several. On page 121 
Mr. Kenyon says that every literary celebrity in London 
was at the Princess’s Theatre on May 14, 1888. We can 
assure him that this was not the case. Several literary 
celebrities of no small importance contrived to keep away 
from Oxford Street on that historic evening. A page or 
two afterwards Mr. Kenyon falls into a vein of exactitude, 
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as where he remarks that as “contributions to dramatic 
literature” Mr. Hall Caine’s plays “cannot be seriously 
considered.” Unhappily, in the very next sentence. he 
again wanders on to ground which is at least debatable, 
for he adds: “ Mr. Caine himself would, I feel sure, be the 
first to agree with me in all this.” Again, Mr. Kenyon 
says: “It is certain that no novelist—of this or past genera- 
tions—has so profoundly stirred the masses of England 
and America as Hall Caine has done.” Now, is it certain? 
Is it quite certain that 7'he Sorrows of Satan and The 
Master Christian have not as profoundly stirred the masses 
as The Christian and The Eternal City? And Mr. Ken- 
yon forgets Mrs. Henry Wood. Also he under-estimates 
the profoundly-stirring qualities once possessed by Uncle 
Further, Mr. Kenyon is, no doubt uncon- 
sciously, something of a plagiarist. He says: “The last 
great novel of Hall Caine’s is not a picture of Life; it ¢s 
Life.” Precisely this phrase was long since used by a 
famous critic of Tolstoy’s War and Peace. And, anyhow, 
it is demonstrably untrue, both of Zhe Eternal City and 
War and Peace. Mr. Kenyon, together with a detailed 
appreciation of the novelist’s work, gives sundry specimens 
of his verse, and some personal details of the man, as 
that he rises at five a.m., “ gives up the best of his life to 
his art,” does not work so well when digesting food, and 
prepares for each novel “as a student prepares for a diffi- 
cult examination.” He also labours like Emile Zola, and 
the keynote of his character is sincerity. The portrait of 
Mr. Caine which serves for frontispiece gives one the im- 
pression that he was snapped in the act of unsuccessfully 
trying to make up his mind as to what would be the effect 
of this monograph. 


The West Indies and the Empire. By H. De R. Walker. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 


“ GovEeRN yourselves ; if you make mistakes it will be-your 
own fault,” is what England has been accustomed to say to 
her self-governing Colonies ; but we have no right to say 
that to the West Indies, where we are face to face with a 
negro problem of our own. The English Parliamentary 
elector has no responsibility for the progress of Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand, but the same cannot be said 
of the West Indies. There we have the descendants of the 
negroes who were carried to the islands against their will, 
under a system legalised by the British Government, and 
also 200,000 or more East Indians, British subjects even 
before their transportation, whom we have encouraged to 
migrate, and for whose just treatment during indenture 
Imperial officers are held to account. The sugar industry 
in the West Indies had a long period of high prices and 
great prosperity, but even before the emancipation of the 
slaves complaints were rife that a progressive diminution 
in the price of sugar was gradually undermining the posi- 
tion of the planters. The Emancipation Act was followed 
by a scarcity of labour; then the Imperial Government 
abandoned the differential duty against slave-grown sugar, 
and thus increased the competition encountered by the 
planters in England. Finally, when several European 
countries gave bounties upon the output and exportation of 
sugar grown from the beet, the planters found themselves 
confronted in the English market, on which they had 
naturally depended, with a form of competition by which 
they were unfairly handicapped. If they are making some 
headway, foreign nations can, as in 1896, increase the 
bounties and nullify all their efforts. The only compensa- 
tion which we have given the unfortunate Colonists is a 
series of Royal Commissions, and we have consistently 
placed the consumer in the United Kingdom before the in- 
terests of the West Indies. Mr. Walker holds that we 
should impose upon Continental sugar a duty exactly equal 
in amount to the bounty paid upon its exportation, which 
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--duty would, of course, be limited in its duration to the 
time that the bounty continued to be paid. Otherwise a 
measure of mere justice to our Colonies would be trans- 
formed into a differential duty in their favour. We have 
our own negro problem on a small scale in the West Indies, 
and we have shut our eyes to it, with disastrous results to 
the islands. It is the object of Mr. Walker’s book to ex- 
plain how we may act with justice and common-sense, even 
at this eleventh hour. 


Modern Billiards. By John Roberts and Others. (Pear- 
son. 6s.) 


A story used to be current to the effect that a Cambridge 
Don, who was quite a respectable hand at billiards, once 
met a professional player—some versions say John Roberts 
himself—at a country inn, and challenged him to a game. 
The stranger beat the Don every time, giving him 99 up, 
whereupon the Don, laying down his cue, remarked, “ To 
play billiards as I play is a gentlemanly recreation ; to:play 
billiards, Sir, as you play, is evidence of a mis-spent life.” 
This volume, which is the handiwork of John Roberts and 
other skilful players, is, as Mr. F. M. Hotine, its editor, 
justly claims, absolutely unique. It appeals to the eye, 
which it is so necessary to train at billiards, by the wealth 
of its diagrams and illustrations of every possible stroke. 
Even the positions which should be avoided are figured, 
and there is subtle irony in the implied suggestion that the 
average amateur can possibly prevent the balls from assum- 
ing any position on the table that they will. Actual breaks 
by. John Roberts, W. Spiller, W. Mitchell, Charles Dawson, 
and others are given, every stroke being illustrated by a 
diagram which shows the positions of the balls, and fur- 
nished with instructions how the stroke should properly be 
played. With this book the student is fully equipped 
either to take up billiards as a gentlemanly recreation, or 
to indulge in a mis-spent life over the table. He has only 
to take his choice. 


To their “ Edinburgh” edition of the Waverley Novels 
Messrs. Jack add Jvanhoe, in two volumes. The frontis- 
pieces are photogravures of Chantrey’s bust of Sir Walter, 
and the same sculptor’s drawing, made Apri! 19, 1820. 


Books about Scottish cathedrals, castles, and abbeys 
tend to multiply. One of the best that we have seen is 
Mr. M. E. Leicester Addis’s Scottish Cathedrals and 
Abbeys: Their History and Associations, issued by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. Mr. Addis is happy in his chapter-heading 
quotations, as in this for Old Aberdeen : 


I pray you let us satisfy our eyes 
With the memorials and the things of fame 
That do renown this city. 


The book is well illustrated by photography, and is a tho- 
roughly interesting survey of its subject. 


We have received the following new editions: In the 
handy “ New Century Library” (Nelson. 1s. each), The 
Fair Maid of Perth and Anne of Geierstein. In Mr. Dent’s 
“Temple Classics for Young People,’ Perrault’s Tales of 
Past Times (1s. 6d.), a pretty book, with illustrations 
by Mr. Charles Robinson. Messrs. Greening have issued a 
second edition of Mr. Charles Downing’s (Clelia) God in 
Shakespeare, a work which has been variously described as 
“sound criticism,” &c., and “ clotted nonsense,” &c. This 
edition contains “ a correspondence between the author and 
the late M. Renan on the subject of the personality of 
Shakespeare”; but M. Renan’s share .in it seems to be 
limited to a note of four lines, written by his secretary. © 
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Fiction. 


The Velvet Glove. 
Elder. 6s.) 


By Henry Seton Merriman. (Smith, 


Mr. Merriman, as he has shown us before, knows how to 
conduct a story with decision and force, and in 7'he Velvet 
Glove these qualities have not failed him. The scene is 
modern Spain, the actors are Spaniards, and the whole 
atmosphere is Spanish. From the murder in the first 
chapter to the pretty love matter in the last, the interest 
is artistically and naturally sustained, and we have no 
quarrel of any kind with the story. Nor have we, per- 
haps, anything amounting to a quarrel with the characters, 
although they by no means wholly satisfy us. The Jesuit 
and Carlist, Evasio Mon, he of the velvet glove, is never 
quite alive to our fancy; neither are the Sarrions, father 
and son. Of these latter we are continually being told by 
Mr. Merriman that they were quiet, strong men, the 
younger being wholly a man of action. This assurance is 
thrust upon us so continually that we begin to feel that 
the author suspects his power to prove his assertion. And 
to some extent he does fail to prove it, for though Marcos 
de Sarrion is always brilliantly successful against the 
arch-plotter, Evasio Mon, his success hardly moves us as 
human achievement. Marcos, in short, is too immaculate 
and remote. Juanita, on the other hand—a girl in her 
teens, who is the object of all the plotting—is always 
charmingly natural ; she, unquestionably, is the success of 
the book. 

As to the manner of The Velvet Glove, we confess that it 
often annoys us. The narrative is bespattered with sen- 
tentiousness—a sententiousness which frequently takes the 
form of obvious and dull epigram. The reader feels that 
Mr. Merriman would like to preach at him, and rather 
resents the indirect method employed ; not that the preach- 
ing is of a kind to touch the consciences of any but the 
most inexperienced of readers. 


The Fall of Lord Padéockslea. By Lionel Langton. 
(Heinemann.) 


Pouiticians, it has to be confessed, are rather dull per- 
sons as a rule, convincingly proved by its exceptions ; 
and wise diners-out in a London season, who find wit the 
best sauce, hunger failing, do well to stay at home on 
Wednesdays. If this book was written to show how dull 
a successful statesman can be in social life, we might con- 
gratulate Mr. Langton on his success. But his own writing 
is all of a piece, and we begin by suspecting and end by 
knowing that he finds his characters quite amusing. To 
call Lord Rosebery by the name of Lord Paddockslea, or 
Sir William Harcourt by the name of D’Altamont, or Mr. 
Labouchere by the name of Lewison, is not in itself enough 
to make merriment. Yet there is not much more to these 
names. “It’s only the Tory party that can make a gentle- 
man” is a specimen epigrain; but we hardly meet with a 
specimen Tory gentleman in these pages. This is how 
the “thinly-disguised” Lord Rosebery is made to speak 
of his retirement: “I have tried for twelve months to lead 
the ragged crew of Home Rulers, Welsh Disestablishers, 
and teetotal fanatics. I have submitted to the dictation 
of little Smirk ; I was even prepared to put down my stable 
and make a public renunciation of the Turf at a Noncon- 
formist tabernacle. I have made County Councillors my 
boon companions,” and so on, down to an allusion to 
Lewison as “that venomous little Caliban, only vicious 
because he did not get his bone.” ‘After much search we 
have discovered another of the book’s bright things: “ The 
Jews, like the poor, are always witli us.” ‘" 
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Spindle and Plough. By -Mrs.‘Henry Dudeney. (Heine- 


mann.) 


Tue discriminating novel-reader will always welcome a new 
book by the author of Folly Corner. There will be stuff in 
it. And there will be writing, vigorous and individual, if 
at times a little flamboyant. These qualities are not 
lacking in Spindle and Plough. Yet we do not find Mrs. 
Dudeney quite at her best. There is a garden—and she 
understands gardens; but the garden of S/fndle and 
Plough has not quite that touch of magical personality 
which characterised the garden of The Third Floor. Of 
the human dramatis persone, Shalisha Pilgrim, ‘the 
heroine, is distinctly good. The story tells how this red- 
haired daughter of Artemis went forth to labour in the 
garden of Bramble Tye, and how love met and vanquished 
her there. But we do not, frankly, think any of the minor 
people quite up to Mrs. Dudeney’s mark. One of Shalisha’s 
lovers is uninteresting, the other unconvincing. We cannot 
be sure that Felix Rut was really sound, and that a second 
prosperity would not bring out the bad streak in him once 
more. As for Shalisha’s dressy and painted mother and 
her vulgarism of a second husband, they are a little crudely 
out of the picture. They belong properly to farce. But 
certainly they provide a foil to Shalisha and her clean 
garden. 


Sons of the Sword: A Romance of the Peninsular War. 
By Margaret L. Woods. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
Mrs. Woops is a writer who obviously works with great 
care. That care is even more apparent in Sons of the 
Sword than in any previous work of hers which we can 
recall ; it is, indeed, so apparent that we are chilled by it. 
Here is detail piled upon detail, fact neatly laid upon fact, 
but to what end? Certainly the purposes of true romance 
are not served by such accumulations of the unessential. It 
almost looks as though Mrs. Woods had made a study of 
the Peninsular War for purposes other than those of fic- 
tion, and had been struck by the dramatic possibilities of 
Napoleon’s chase of Sir John Moore. Those possibilities 
she uses with considerable effect, and we have vivid scenes 
in both armies, between which Angela Dillon was tossed 
about in a manner too apparently designed for convenience. 
The story itself is slight, and barely serves to hold the book 
together; nor can we quite bring ourselves to believe in 
the reformation of Colonel Hector Vidal, tnough his end is 
all that could be desired. Sir John Moore is admirably 
sketched ; in handling his character Mrs. Woods is dealing 
with sympathetic material. The study of Napoleon is much 
fuller, but less successful ; here and there only does Mrs. 
Woods manage to suggest the terrific force and masterful- 
ness of the man. She has chosen rather to present his 
weaker side, and particularly his less honourable relations 
with women. Those relations, though doubtless unscrupu- 
lous enough, hardly make enlivening material for fiction, 
and there is one scene of which we question the good taste. 
The book, however, is worth reading, if only for its careful 


and polished manner and a few detached scenes. But as 
romance we cannot count it a success. 
Iepidus the Centurion. By Edwin Lester Arnold. 


(Cassell. 6s.) 
WE are not quite sure whether Mr. Arnold means to make 
vur flesh creep, or merely to make us laugh over this storv, 
which deals with the doctrine of reincarnation. There are 
people who believe that they have lived before on earth, 
and are fated to live again. Now, “Louis Allanby, 
Squire and J.P., young, healthy, in full possession of all 
those faculties,” &c., finds a forgotten cavern on his 
estate, and in that cavern is a thing—italics and all. That 
thing is really Lepidus, a Roman centurion, who has been 
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there for about. sixteen liuridred years, and. is wakened 
into life by the “Squire and J.P.;” because he is really 
the previous incarnation of this Squire and J.P. Here 
we have a situation which might develop either horror or 
laughter. But either effect implies skill in the narrator, 
for belief—temporary belief—must be compelled. Mr, 
Arnold fails all round. Italicised things have ceased to 
inspire horror, and the scene in the cavern when the cen- 
turion awakes would not turn a baby pale. When Lepidus 
mingles with a country-house party, however, there is 
material for farce. But here again Mr. Arnold misses his 
chances. The situation of a Roman centurion projected 
into an English country house might move laughter if 
only the writer had the skill to conceal the impossibilities. 
But Lepidus would have had difficulties with his dress- 
clothes: he would have had troubles with the language, 
and could scarcely have called Allanby “ Britisher.” Yet 
within a few hours of his reincarnation he can pun villain- 
ously in English: 

I sat, as Lepidus said afterwards, “ like Narcissus 
absorbed in his own reflections '""—not so bad a pun, 
considering the Roman’s recent knowledge of our 
vernacular. 

Mr. Arnold obviously has neither the knowledge nor the 
imagination to link the ages through the unseen world. 
He calls Lepidus “the great centurion.” You might as 
well talk of a “ great major.” And we should like to know 
more of the Roman “ game, something like billiards,” which 
enabled Lepidus to play Allanby a hundred up. 





Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.) 
Luke DELMEGe. By tue Rev. P. A. SHeenan. 
This novel was born in the pages of the American Eccle- 
siastical Review. It is immensely long, and we should 
say that it will provide a good square meal for those who 
like religion in fiction. We shall do no harm: by quoting 
the last sentences, about Luke’s Latin epitaph: “It is 
Father Martin’s composition. I should have liked to add 
another word, but I couldn’t find the Latin for it; and, in 
any case, Father Martin wouldn't allow it: for he would 
never admit that Luke was perplexed about anything. Poor 
Luke! It’s all the same now! He has long since found in 
the vast mirrors of the Infinite the solution of the Great 
Enigma.” (Longmans. 6s.) 


Tue Mission oF MARGARET. By ApELINE SERGEANT. 

“To be a happy wife and mother—was not this, after all, 
the worthiest mission of Margaret?” Seeing this at the 
end of the first chapter, we concluded that the novel of 
normal married life had come at last. But no; we were at 
the end of a short story unannounced by the title-page, 
with eight others to follow. (John Long. 6s.) 


Tue Curtine or THE WEIR. By Freperick Lancnripce. 
Irish, and interesting. Land-hunger and heart-hunger, 
a drowning fatality, and some phrases as good as this: 
“ The true dark continent will always be the human heart.” 
(Digby, Long. 6s.) 
Unver THE Sworn. By THE Countess pE SuLMALLA. 
“*And I have done something for you, Maggie,’ said 
Bertha. ‘It came to me in my sleep—words and music—a 
dream-song. T remembered it this morning, and wrote it 
out for you. Come and listen to it. I will sing it to you.’ 
Margaret listened to the dream-song, and the pathetic 
beauty of it filled her soul with sweet sadness and dimmed 
her eyes with tears.” (Digby, Long. 6s.) 
A Bip ror Evpime. By Masor Artuur GrirFiTus. 


A story of love and adventure in modern Egypt, by the 
popular author of The Rome Erpress. (Digby, Long. 6s.) 
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The Over-Praise of Reading. 
To be outdone in praise is to be silenced. A man will be 
dumb before a picture, a poem, or the memory of a dead 
friend, if the just and generous praise which he wishes to 
utter is forestalled by a tintimar of rash eulogy. 
His modest word must now be uttered elsewhere, and mean- 
while he is deprived of it. This feeling has beset us in read- 
ing a little volume of essays called The World Beautiful in 
Books (Gay & Bird), written by Miss Lilian Whiting. 
Miss Whiting says such fine things about reading that we 
—who have always been happy among our books—are not 
only silenced, but are tempted to play the devil’s advocate 
and argue that reading is no such sacrament as she makes 
it out to be. Perhaps our contrariness is roused as much by 
the direction as by the degree of Miss Whiting’s praise of 
reading. She belongs, if we mistake not, to that sect of 
Boston writers which is laudably concerned with the 
spiritual man, with character-building, with psychic states, 
auto-suggestion, telepathy, and as much of Buddha as will 
squeeze through the door of a church on the one hand and 
the door of a lecture-room on the other. There is a beau- 
tiful indeterminateness about the cult that charms us; it 
never asserts the hearthrug. It borrows its terms smilingly 
from the Right and Left ‘of current thought, and talks 


in one breath, as Miss Whiting does, of the 
transubstantiation of energy and of the _ liberation 


of energy—blending the terms of the altar and the labora- 
tory. Such being their humours, these Boston “Souls,” 
as we may call them, are none the less very sound and 
enlightened people who look for an expansion of man’s 
psychic nature and, in the meanwhile, are set on whatso- 
ever things are true and lovely and of good report. Miss 
Whiting’s earlier book of essays, The World Beautiful, 
we remember, expressed these ideals with considerable 
charm. But her World Beautiful in Books, though all 
right at the core, moves us to some irreverent mirth. These 
psychicultural Bostonians -should be slow to use their 
very airy theories as a test or ingredient in criticism. 
Frankly, we cannot keep pace with Miss Whiting’s sump- 
tuous chatter about literature considered as “ The Rose of 
Morning,” the “Chariot of the Soul,” and what not. Her 
talk about potency and inflorescence and transubstantia- 
tion of energy, and her assertion that Mr. Ralph Meeker 
“is one of the writers whose pen is dipped in poetic fire 
and whose symphonic beauty of phrasing is music and 
magic,” leave us limp. Her mere thanks to publishers 
—in respect of her quotations—are conveyed in these 
terms: “To the writer whose work has been enriched by 
selection and quotation from ‘the best that is known and 
thought in the world,’ it is a special pleasure to return 
the grateful acknowledgments due to the publishers of the 
choice literature over whose Elysian fields he has ranged. 
‘The noble and profound application of ideas to life is 
the most essential part of poetic greatness,’ says Matthew 
Arnold; and he who constantly refreshes and renews his 
spiritual energy from,the great poets realises the deep 
significance of these words. To Mr. John Lane. bg 
Now, the carnal,’rude, but we fear inevitable comment on 
such stuff -is—‘ Stow it!” 
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It is characteristic of Miss Whiting that she begins her 
first chapter with a flight of irresponsible drawing-room 
dogma. “Literature and life are so absolutely interpene- 
trated that they can only be regarded in the light of a 
series of cause and effect, each reacting upon the other 
in determining influence. By the magic of some spiritual 
alchemy, reading is transmuted into the qualities that 
build up character, and these qualities, in turn, determine 
the further choice of books, so that selection and result 
perpetuate themselves, forming an unceasing contribution 
to social influence.” This posing of literature as something 
not less original, powerful, and significant than life is 
rather like putting:a man and his umbrella on the same 
level of being, with the advantage, of course, of inter- 
changeable skeletons. Literature is but a circumstance 
of life. At the most it is the human diary, and, like other 
diaries, it may be said to be badly kept and seldom con- 
sulted, if we take all sorts and conditions of men into 
view. Vast numbers of healthy-minded men and women, 
who are not fools or blind, do not read at all in Miss 
Whiting’s sense—no, not from year’s end to year’s end. 
Yet the uncorrected impression left by Miss Whiting’s 
book is that reading is as necessary to spiritual life as air 
to physical life—reading, moreover, not of one or two 
books, but of many; not of Homer, Dante, and Shake- 
speare only, but of such masters of the elusive, the im- 
passioned, the subtle, the subtly suggestive, the witchirg, 
the intense, and the magical, as Lilla Cabot Perry, Richard 
Henry and Elizabeth Stoddard (“the married poets”), 
William Wetmore Story, Rose Terry Cooke, and Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, of whom we read that she 
“dons her singing robes gracefully, and among her poems 
is one that is unique in all the literature of poetry, 
entitled simply ‘ Bronté.’” The compositions which Miss 
Whiting finds unique in all poetry, or unsurpassed in 
all literature, are past our counting. She tells us that it 
is no longer a matter of discussion (no longer a matter of 
discussion!) as to whether Mr. Stephen Phillips is the 
coming poet. “He has arrived. The answer comes with 
incredible swiftness and force in one of the most impressive 
poems ever written by any poet in any age.” This is Mr. 
Phillips’s poem called “Midnight, 1900.” In “ Marpessa,” 
we read presently, Mr. Phillips has “ touched a note unsur- 
passed in all the literature of poetry.” What this meas 
we have not the faintest idea. But we judge that on the 
whole he is several blocks ahead of the married 
poets. Of Landor we are told that his work “is as 
supreme in the realm of poetry and criticism as is Balzac’s 
in romance.” These words cannot be endowed with a mean- 
ing. We have fugues of criticism like the following: “ Who 
but the poets shall best inspire the spiritual energies with 
their food for life? Dante, first and greatest ; Shakespeare 
and Goethe and Browning hardly less ; and akin to Shake- 
speare in transcendent greatness and in the most. inti- 
mately spiritual relation to every individual life, stands 
Emerson.” Yet Matthew Arno!d has shown her how to 
praise Emerson. Although Tennyson is excluded from this 
band of spiritual mentors, Miss Whiting makes him hand- 
some amends elsewhere. “The perfect beauty of Tenny- 
son, the golden melody, the exquisite art of phrasing, the 
transcendent loveliness of his vision, render his poems the 
richest resource for all the moods and needs of life.” We 
wonder that Miss Whiting’s masters in criticism, who are 
many, have not taught her restraint. As it is, she treads on 
stepping-stones of ecstasy to an indeterminate goal. Some- 
times, in sheer exhaustion, she gives praise breathlessly, 
and then, as like as not, it sounds like abuse, as when she 
remarks of Coleridge that he is “another of the authors 
who sweep one away into starry spaces.” Poor Lakey-poet 
Wordsworth, who is on one page numbered among “ poets 
who speak to the spirit,” is on another reproved for 
writing, “ At length the man perceives it die away, And fade 
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into the light of common day.” This is “false and 
pernicious teaching.” Why? Because, don’t you know, 
“the glory and the freshness of the dream increases in 
splendour and ever-renewing exaltation to him who lives 
aright.” This has been the experience of the ages, or, at 
any rate, is going to be when certain arrangements now 
being made in Boston are ripe. The defect of Matthew 
Arnold’s poetry lies in “the doubting notes ”—in his “ ab- 
sence of immortal trust and glad assurance.” Remove 
this defect and it would, doubtless, rival the work of the 
married poets. As it is, familiarity with Arnold’s work is 
desirable “more as a matter of literary information rather 
than for any stimulus to nobler life that they have power 
to impart.” Miss Whiting constructs no index expurga- 
torius, though she is obviously under some natural tempta- 
tion to do so, and she dwells in a city where the index 
expurgatorius has recently been brought to a surprising 
pitch of perfection by members of her own sex. She 
permits us to read Matthew Arnold’s poetry for literary 
information, and who shall measure the tact of condemna- 
tion and charity in the dry remark on Thackeray: that he 
“produced fiction with which familiarity is essential.” 
It is, however, among her own people that Miss Whiting’s 
patience is best seen. There is a dead lift, a sublimity of 
mechanical championship, in the following appreciation of 
Max Miiller that we cannot but admire. For, note with 
what loyalty of blindness the critic shuts her eyes to the 
most questioned and questionable results of Miiller’s 
labours: “In literature that is in any degree the chariot 
of the soul, Max Miiller has high place, and in his Science 
of Language will be found, presented in a better and more 
accessible form than by any other author, the grand results 
of comparative philology.” If Miss Whiting thinks this is 
Miiller’s assured position, she may well be persuaded that 
Professor Drummond’s pamphlet, 7he Greatest Thing in 
the World, “ has penetrated to every hearthstone ; is the 
daily mentor to almost every life.” 

This is hardly the way, is it, to write about books and 
reading? In truth, Miss Whiting is better than her printed 
page. She has an eager and exploring eye for the beautiful 
in books, but she is more given to heaping her jewels 
with a generous hand than arranging them with curious 
care for their relative values. And is hers a true account 
of reading? Miss Whiting represents it as a cistern from 
which we must be hourly drinking and sipping, or we perish 
spiritually. To read much is good, but we think so highly 
of books as to believe that a little reading goes a long 
way. The ministry of books, it seems to us, is not so 
much to uplift us above ourselves as to restore us to our- 
selves; not so much to “endow us with wings” as to 
plant our feet more firmly on the ground. Men become sad 
and perplexed because in the stress of life there is always 
a leakage of sanity. Their thoughts are not clear, their 
voices grow loud, their nerves twitch, jealousy lifts its 
unholy eyes, and the sun is forgotten. Now, to open a 
good book, and find one large and beautiful thought—it 
hardly matters what thought, if it be only large and beau- 
tiful—is at once to recapture the order of the universe, 
the sincerity and haplessness of men, the balance of good, 
and the rules of this sempiternal game of Being. But, oh, 
for the fever of life prescribe not a fever of literature! 


Things Seen. 
Mackerel. 


Tus June days were hot and cloudless and still. 
was there any rain, and the winds were always of the 


Only once 


lightest. Thus, when the boats set out for the mackerel 
grounds they remained in sight for a long time, hardly 
‘ appearing to move. Sometimes the men lost all hope of 
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getting to the grounds, and put back, and lounged about 
the harbour, praying for winds which they well knew were 
not yet to be expected. The Godsend had been particularly 
unlucky, and so there came a Monday when she kept on 
her way, and at last disappeared “ around the land.” On 
Wednesday there were not many mackerel landed, and tho 
faces of the men as they put off in punts and brought their 
catch to the sands of the little harbour grew bright as they 
heard the prices that were ruling. The Godsend did not 
come into sight till late, and then it seemed that she would 
never reach the land. The only train by which the fish 
that she brought could be conveyed by the next morning 
to Billingsgate went out by the cutting in the cliff. The 
men on the Godsend (“s.s. 471”) must have seen the 
smoke. At last they were just off the harbour, almost 
within hail, and one expected that the fish would be landed. 
But the men on the Godsend had seen the train go out, 
and they knew that ice was scarce and very dear. They 
began to throw the mackerel overboard, attracting all the 
gulls that haunt the harbour at this season, on the look-out 
for such events. When they had landed, Billy Baragwanath 
told me that they had caught seven thousand mackere!. 
Going out a little later after pollack, which were plentiful 
just then around the rock called Hevra, I looked down 
through the exquisitely clear water, and saw on the white 
sand of the bottom the great reef of silver—the seven 
thousand mackerel it was not worth the while of their 
captors to bring to the shore. 


The Dome. 


As the ’bus bore me up Ludgate Hill in the fog of night 
my eye explored the enlarging and enshrouded Dome. We 
passed beneath it, and in Cannon Street it was a memory. 
It was not always thus. In my bed in a northern city 
twenty years ago, London hailed me in dreams as I hailed 
her in my waking hours. (I am of those who came to 
London for London’s sake). And because I had then no 
clear image on which to feed, my dream was always of an 
express train speeding, speeding, up to London in the 
night. A vast gloom picked out with lights, and one black 
Dome climbing to the stars, was my vision of the city of 
cities. And onward, onward into the gloom of houses and 
nearer to the gloom of the Dome, always speeding, but 
vainly striving with monstrous metropolitan distances, 
the train pounded on and on—defeated. The lights 
twinkled, the Dome swelled, but the train never brought 
me to that core of London. There were leagues of gloom 
under the very eaves of the Temple. On, on! 

The dream was true. It is my pride and hobby to know 
my London. But—never. 








Sully Prudhomme. 


Ir the award of the Nobel prize for literature to Sully 
Prudomme has given satisfaction to his friends, it has 
dissatisfied and left even indignant a large section of the 
lettered class here. How, we ask ourselves in wonder and 
dismay, was Tolstoy passed over? For, after all, the prize 
was intended as the acknowledgment of genius endorsed 
by all Europe. It was also intended to reward a sustained 
strife after the ideal. And who to-day answers to the 
description of European, of mighty genius,and of sustained 
ideal aim but Tolstoy? Ah, but in all things we must 
reckon with human cowardice, with political interests, 
with the terrors of the little of the angers of the great, 
and with intrigue. Sweden could not afford to offend the 
Czar, and Tolstoy is not a figure of delight to the Imperial 
gaze. However, since it was not Tolstoy we have the 
lesser gratification of knowing. that the prize has been 
awarded, if not to a colossal genius, at least to real genius, 
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instead of to a trumpery Rostand ora cheap Echegaray, 
which might have happened. ‘or Sully Prudhomme is a 
poet of delicate and exquisite genius. His aim is con- 
sistently towards the ideal. He is never likely to 
reach the ear of the multitudes, even in his own 
country, for the tones of his lyre are too deep and intimate ; 
-of a tenderness too unfathomable and too opposed to the 
fragility and coarseness of common human sentiment. He 
is too spiritual, too lofty, too remote from the average 
meannesses of mankind, and the essential quality of his 
poetry is the profound and absolute expression of the 
inexpressible, of the intangible, of the unuttered intimacies 
of the heart. What, for instance, in all the range of 
modern poetry can match the perfection, the incomparable, 
subduing charm of that most lovely little poem, Au bord 
delVeau? ‘That the readers of the Acapemy may be in a 
position to judge of its rhythmic beauty, as well as of its 
sentimental exquisiteness, I will cite it in full. Let any- 
one with a decent French accent read it aloud (in default, 
get a friend who can read French to do so), and he will tell 
himself that French verse can go no further in penetrating 
sweetness and charm. 


S’assesoir tous deux au bord d'un flét qui passe, 
Le voir passer ; 

Tous deux, s’il glisse un nuage en l’espace, 
Le voir glisser ; 

A Vhorizon, s’il fume un toit de chaume, 
Le voir fumer ; 

Aux alentours si quelque fleur embaume, 
S’en embaumer ; 

Si quelque fruit, ot les abeilles gottent, 
Tente, y goiter ; 

Si quelque diseau dans les bois qui |’écoutent, 
Chante, écouter ; 

Entendre au pied du saule ot |’eau murmure 
L’eau murmurer ; 

Ne pas sentir tant que le réve dure, 
Le temps durer ; 

Mais n’apportant de passion profonde 
Qu’ d*s’adorer, 

Sans nul souci des querelles du monde 
Les ignorer ; 

Et seuls heureux devant tout ce qui lasse, 
Sans se lasser, 

Sentir l’amour, devant tout ce qui passe, 
Ne point passer. 


Such incomparable finish as this poem displays was not 
evident in Sully Prudhomme’s earlier verse. But he had 
fallen temporarily among the Parnassians, and under the 
influence of their president, the cold and impeccable 
Leconte de Lisle, and from them he took their best and 
with it wrought his own best, which leaves all they have 
done behind. The Parnassians were a little circle of poets 
who met chiefly to protest against the slovenliness, the im- 
perfect and personal poetry of Alfred de Musset. French 
verse had lost its decorum, its restraint, its academic form, 
and the Parnassians were resolved upon reform. Leconte 
de Lisle proclaimed the drastic law of complete impassi- 
bility, the rigid suppression of the poet’s personality, and 
an impeccability of form. Matter was of less importance 
than manner. Hugo was accepted at his best, but much 
of him was rejected. Banville, the lord of rhymers, was 
applauded, and the Parnassian school reached its note of 
sheer perfection in Hérédia. Sully Prudhomme only took 
of the school its rigid attention to form, but put himself 
and all his deep and delicate sensibilities, his sufferings, 
moral crises and religion into his poetry. We know how he 
suffered in childhood : 


Ces enfants n’auraient pas di niitre : 

L’enfance est trop dure pour eux. 

Tout leur est terreur et martyre. 
We assist at the sentimental catastrophe of his youth, 
and its sad and beautiful dénowement, which leaves upon 
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all his work an ineffaceable stamp. The young girl h 
loved and was engaged to jilted him, and this is how he 
addresses his successful rival : 


Ecoutez-moi sans jalousie, 

Car l’aile de sa fantaisie 

N’a fait hélas! que m’effleurer . . . . 
Ne la faites jamais pleurer. 


And ends :— 


Je pourrais vivre avec |’ idée 

Qu’elle est chérie et possédée 

Non par moi, mais selon mon cceur. 
Méchante enfant qui m'abandonnes 
Vois le chagrin que tu me donnes, 
Je ne peux rien pour ton bonheur. 


For almost superhuman magnanimity and sweetness of 
sentiment, it would be difficult to match these lines any- 
where. The man who wrote them in the first wild sorrow 
of youth is old to-day, having been born in 1839. But 
nothing in his life has belied this high ideal of conduct. 
The friend and admirer of those days, M. Gaston Paris, is 
still the friend and admirer of to-day He it was who 
obtained from Sainte-Beuve a notice of René Prudhomme’s 
(for Sully is a kind of pet-name added to alleviate the 
comic reputation of the unfortunate name of Prudhomme) 
first volume, Stances et podmes, published in 1865, and he it 
was who recently helped to procure the Nobel prize for his 
old friend, and who, visiting him the day the news reached 
us of the election, found the sick poet in bed with around 
him enough begging letters to cover far more than the prize 
if responded to. 

Sully Prudhomme started with an intellectual passion 
not common to poets, and gave himself feverishly up to 
science. Then the Lyonnese strain of mysticism which is 
in him bade him turn from this road to material thought, 
and finally philosophy claimed him. All his work which 
is not sentimental is deeply philosophical, and in .Justice he 
attains a loftiness and splendour of moral judgment by 
which he may lay claim to have helped humanity along 
the road of the ideal. The failure of Bonheur I think, 
too, may be regarded as a benefit. Here he strives 
to paint us a Paradise, and failed where Dante him- 


self did not succeed. For the very essence of 
Paradise is the undreamed of, the intangible, 
the inconceivable. Conceive Paradise, and it at 


once ceases to be Paradise. The perfect felicity of these 
lovers in a heaven whence necessarily are banished sin, 
suffering and hope, depicted upon lines of human happiness 
without those essential elements which lend interest to it, 
is heavily monotonous and miserably dull. We are filled 
with compassion for these unfortunate Happy Ones in 
their pallid blisses of unwavering eternal love in a Para- 
dise which is merely a reflection of our terrestial valley of 
tears, with the tears, the sunshine, the storm and rain left 
out. We have no desire to go to that heaven in order to 
drink divine water and eat unearthly fruits, when oranges 
here below, with the cheerful prospect of change, seem quite 
nice enough. It is impossible not to believe that the 
lovers must have tired of each other even before they were 
well in on the confines of Eternity. It is better to go 
back to science than condemn us to make love for all 
eternity, and walk hand-in-hand among Elysian fields. 


L’ime, vétue ici d’une chair éthérée, 

Soeur des lévres, s’y pose, en paix désaltérée, 
Et goute une caresse ou, né sans déshonneur, 
Le plaisir s’attendrit pour se fondre en bonheur. 


Beautiful lines undoubtedly, but they’ leave us cold. We 
sympathise with Faustus when, hearing the voice of human 
men, he feels his felicity a weight, the poet tells us, because 
he has not deserved it, but it is much more probable because 
of the dulness of it. He exclaims: 
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Je me rappelle cet enfer 
Et cependant je l’aime encore, 
Pour ses fragiles fleurs dont l’éclat en était cher 
Pour tes sceurs dont le front en passant le décore. 
And so the lovers drop down to our planet to find it empty, 
and Faustus admits that human destiny is preferable to 
celestial bliss. This is not the lesson the poet intended to 
convey, but it is the inevitable result of all human effort 
to paint Paradise. 

But the most charming part of Sully Prudhomme’s 
work is not contained in those lofty or intellectual flights 
which constitute his greatest achievement, but in his deli- 
cate and lovely little songs, and his perfect sonnets. The 
tone, the note are always mournful, but a rare sweetness 
runs through the sadness, and the form is singularly capti- 
vating. What dreamers like himself want in marriage is 
worded : 

Il leur faut pour témoin dans les heures d’étude 
Une ime qu’autour d’eux ils sentent se poser, 
Ii leur faut une solitude 

Ou voltige un baiser. 


Could anything be more charmingly expressed? And is 
it not just the picture of marriage to be expected from the 
poet whose old heart still wears mourning for a first young 
love? The famous Vase Brisé, his most popular poem, 
copied piously in every young girl’s album, is a dainty 
little gem. It suggested an amusing witticism on the 
award of the Nobel prize. “ Tiens!’’ cried a boulevardier, 
* Sully has wherewithal to replace his broken vase.” 

Although Sully Prudhomme’s poetry is distinctively and 
most exquisitely personal, it is only in the very discreetest 
way autobiographical. What he seeks to express are the 
sufferings and joys common to us all : “ Chers passants,” he 
addresses his unknown friends, “ne prenez de moi méme 
quun peu. Le peu qui vous a plu parceqwil vous ressemble.” 
Never was poet less noisily sentimental, more suggestively 
intimate, and never was a French poet more chaste, more 
innocently romantic. His sole conception of love is 
marriage ; it is the young girl he hymnes, and only sees 
in her the wife and the mother. All other kinds of love, 
adulterous or venal, inspire an invincible repugnance. He 
speaks of the fall of woman and the fall of man in the 
same tone of compassionate disapproval. With a sort of 
aloof sweetness he accepts the imperfections of man, and 
now and then only is driven by some unwonted and 
vulgar spectacle of them, such as the Opera Masked Ball, 
to an outburst of harsher sentiment in its regard. And so 
he tells us that man is the only creature in animal 
creation who can lift his sole to the level of his brain, 
referring, I suppose, to the can-can, and the only one who 
has invented veils in order to enjoy nudity. But in 
general his studies of nature lie along more hidden ways, 
in the life of the heart. If there were space in a short 
article one would like to quote nearly at length such a 
wonderful little poem as the Rendezrous, which begins: 

Dans ce nid furtif o1 nous sommes, 
O ma chére ime, seuls tous deux, 
Qu’il est bon d’oublier les hommes, 
Si prés d’eux! 


Sans méme lever la paupiére 
Imitons le chaste repos 

De ces vieux chitelains de pierre 
Aux yeux clos. 


Dans une alliance plus haute 
Que les terrestes reunions 
Gravement comme eux, céte i cédte, 
Sommeillons. 
Ne me fais plus jurer que j'aime 
Ne me fais plus dire comment: 
Goitons la félicité méme 
Sans serment. 
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Les choses de la vie ancienne 
Ont fin ma mémoire 4 jamais, 
Mais du plus loin qu’il me souvienne 
Je t’aimais. 

But I must resist temptation. These five verses, taken 
at hazard amongst many of a like tender and beautiful 
melancholy, give, along with the other quotations from 
love ‘poetry, the note of Sully Prudhomme’s sentimentality ; 
a warm and exquisite purity, a moral splendour graciously 
tarnished to win our sympathy, by a moral ache after 
terrestial happiness which has eluded him. His is a heart 
overflowing with tenderness, a shelter for all the frail 
and threatened flowers of feeling, fragrant with the 
essences of intimate sensation, and at the same time ever 
saddened with the unwavering conviction of the fragility 
and the fugacity of love and friendship and happiness. 

“Tei bas tous les hommes pleurent leurs amitiés ou leurs 
amours,” he dolefully sang in his first volume of poems, 
and this idea is ever present to him throughout the rest. 
His philosophy may said to be an unquiet pessimism, his 
religion an anxious hope. Action he rejects, because 
of a passive temperament, to glide. 


Vers Dieu, vers l’infini, vers l’oubli de la mort. 


Lassitude is his dominant mood, lassitude stung into re- 
flection by an intense scrupulousness. The lesson of life 
he holds to be disenchantment and discouragement, and 
our only sustainment lies in the excercise of thought, of . 
strife towards the ideal, strife after virtue, lofty moral 
ethics, in the intangible joys of the mind and the soul. For 
as well as being a poet of deep and almost morbid sensi- 
bility, Sully Prudhomme is a thinker of intellectual value. 
In this domain he has naturally won his renown, and 
many of his admirers have not the courage to follow him. 
He has written a volume in prose, I own I have-not had 
the courage to read :—(Que sais-je ? The theme, however 
freshly treated, is worn, the path too drearily familiar. For 
me he remains the exquisite and delicate poet of Stances et 
poemes, of Vaines Tendresses, of Les Epreuves, of Solitude, 
the gentlest, sweetest, purest of French singers. 
H. L. 





Correspondence. 





Mr. Miall and Maeterlinck. 


Sir,—Distance from England has kept me from making 
the acquaintance of your issue of three weeks since, and of 
the review therein published of my version of M. Maeter- 
linck’s plays, until a day or two ago. Having read that 
review, I should be grateful if you would allow me space for 
a few comments thereon. 

Firstly, I am thankful to your reviewer for calling my 
attention to as vociferous a “ howler” as ever led to the 
rapping of knuckles, and, shall remedy the matter if ever I 
have opportunity. But the error was not due to my ignor- 
ance of Paolo and Francesca, nor yet to my lack of French. 
It was due purely to a misreading of a somewhat difficult 
caligraphy. I think the original line in the MS. ran: 
“Un jour on m’a parlé de Paul et de Francoise.” This I 
misread as “ /’n jour on en a parlé ad Paul et d Francois.” 
I cannot at this distance of time, swear to the letter ; but 
the passage, like many others, puzzled me by reason of an 
unfamiliar handwriting, and in it, as in many others, I had 
more or less to jump at the truth, and my leap here mis- 
carried. It was not, however, that I did not look before I 
leaped. I read my Francis as masculine, it is true, and 
had no doubt that he and Paul were worthy relatives of 
Beatrice, or friends of her childhood; but even had any 
doubt assailed me, I think the fact that the legend of Beat- 
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rice was at least anterior to 1236, while the killing of 
Paolo and Francesca took place almost exactly fifty years 
later, would quickly have silenced it. I do not blame 
M. Maeterlinck for altering the date of a legend ; I would 
only suggest that the immortal lovers could hardly have 


been in my thoughts, and that my Frangois struck me as. 


indubitably masculine. The rest was innocent error. 

Of the other grammatical errors which your critic finds 
in the first speech of Sister Beatrice, I will say only this: 
that my translation was made from a manuscript which I 
have seen, and which your critic probably has not; also 
that I was given a perfectly free hand by M. Maeterlinck, 
and in no way bound down to sterile literalness. 

Now, if I may, I will speak in turn of ar error into which 
your critic has fallen—an error that I cannot at all under- 
stand. He says “the originals are not in alexandrines at 
all, rhymed or unrhymed, but almost wholly in prose.” 

I open the text of Seur Béatrice at random, and take 
these lines : 

Qu’attendez-vous, mes fréres, et qu’est-il arrivé? 

Hatez-vous, hatez-vous: déja le soleil monte ; 

C’est I’heure de la priére et mes sceurs vont passer ; 

La porte sera close et l’auméne ajournée . . . 

Venez tous, il est temps, hatez-vous, venez tous. 
If these lines are not French verses of twelve syllables, 
what are they? And there is page after page of the same 
rhythm ; indeed, the first play is almost entirely written 
in this rhythm, while the second is in varied rhythm, and 
only rarely in prose. If your critic will remember that 
all is not prose that is printed as such, and will look at the 
French text once more, I think he will be forced to admit 
that M. Maeterlinck wrote these plays in verse, and that in 
verse they remain. If he has any further doubt he may 
be interested to know that it is the firm opinion of M. 
Maeterlinck himself that they are verse. So that the 
deliberate choice of blank verse for the translation was not 
impossible, nor improbable; it was made with the full 
approval of the author. 

It is true that the plays have been to some extent re- 
written since I saw the manuscript ; at least, this is true of 
“ Ardiane,” and in “ Sister Beatrice” a few revisions were 
made. Nearly all these revisions were sent me separately 
before the plays were in proof; after they were set up I 
had access to the printed text. From that I made such 
further revisions as seemed essential, ignoring a few trivial 
details, as I was free to do, if they demanded the re-writing 
and re-setting of pages of revised proof. Substantially my 
translations are literal English versions ; they do not pro- 
fess to be “cribs.” As for the alteration of Ariane into 
Ardiane, that alteration was made by the author after the 
publication of the printed version of the original, and at his 
request the change was duly recorded in the translation. 

Apologies for such trespass on your space.—Yours, &c., 

Bernarp MIA... 


A Note on Biography. 


Sik,—A. A. has read my letter very carelessly. Its 
purport—-clearly, enough expressed, I thought—-was the 
contention that if to know all is to forgive all, the old 
catchphrase Nil nisi bonum, behind which amiable, but 
often slovenly, biographers so often take shelter, need no 
longer be resorted to. In other words, it is better to show 
the part played by faults in making up the character which, 
by its merit, has raised it to be the subject of a biography, 
than to slur them over or affect that they did not exist. 
That wasall. But it serves. to show, how difficult’ a task 
is in store for any one who attempts a really human 
biography, when a reader such. as. A.:A.-can find in my 
letter pothing but malice and backbiting.—Yours, &c., — 


X. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 118 (New Series). 


Last week we offered-a prize of One Guinea for the best set of 
three quotations ——_ to Lord Rosebery. Many quotations 
sent in, taken singly, are very happy. For the best set of three 
we award the prize to Mr. T. Hamilton, Market Street, Ely. 

Mr. Hamilton’s quotations are these :— 


Before Chesterfield. 
“ Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads.” = 
—Hamlet, Act i., Scene iii. 
At Chesterfield. 
None higher sat, with grave 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seem’d 
A pillar of state; deep on his front engraven, 
Deliberation sat and public care.” 
—Paradise Lost, Book ii., 300 pp. 
After. 
“ You'll now behold him as he truly is, 
One of a cold and of a constant mind, 
Not quickened into ardent action om a 
Nor prompt for petty enterprise ; yet , 
Pienes ar soll ny and pm of all things.” 
—Philip Van Artevelde, Part i., Act iii., Scene ii. 


From twenty-three other sets sent to us we take the following :— 
“And ail this tract that fronts the falling sun, 
A noble peer of mickle trust and power, 
Has in his charge, with tempered awe to guide 
An old and haughty nation, proud in arms.” 
—Milton, Comus. 
His practice was, in every station 

To serve the King, and please the nation. 

* ” v% *~ * 


His enemies, for want of charity, 
Said he affected popularity. 
—Swift, Zhe Beast’s Confession. 


“ He was no Whig, he was no Tory. 
. * * * ” 
He got so subtle that to be 
Nothing was all his glory.” 
—Shelley, Peter Bell the Third. 
“But can the noble mind for ever brood 
The willing victim of a weary mood.” 
—Campbell. 
“He made 
His answers with a very graceful bow, 
As if born for the ministerial trade. 
Though modest, on his unembarassed brow 
Nature had written ‘ gentleman.” , 
. . _. And his manner 
Flung hovering graces o’er him like a banner.” 
--Byron. 
“Thou prun’st a rotten tree, 
That cannot as avec as a blossom yield, 
In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry.” 
—As You Like It, Act ii., Scene iii- 


“What hand and brain went ever paired? 
What heart alike conceived and dared? 
What act proved all its thought had been? 
What will but felt the fleshly screen. 
—Browning, The Last Ride Together. 
“ You cannot wield great agencies without lending 
yourself to them, and, when it happens that the spirit 
of the Earl meets his rank and‘ duties, we have the 
best. examples of behaviour.” 
—Emerson, English Traits—Aristocracy. 


Competition No. 119 (New Series). 


‘* Nineteen-hundred-and-two.” We offer a prize of One Guinea for 
the best humorous lines on the New Year rhyming with “two” 
throughout. Their number is left to the taste, and ingenuity, and 
charity of competitors. 


Answers, addressed, “Literary Competition, THz ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, January 1, 1962. Each answer must be accom- 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
@ separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one’ Sd? of the paper dfilyrs-+ + 
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EFFERVESCENT but not GASS-Y. 


If your Chemist tails to stock, send hie name and your erder ta 
BMERSON’S DRUG CO., Ltd., 46, Holborn Viaduct, B.C, 








One Hundred Thousand of 
COLGATE’S SHAVING STICKS 
Sold in London during 1900. 
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Absolutely Oure 


4 ( BILIOUSNESS. 
‘e- SICK HEADACHE. 
TORPID LIVER. 
INDIGESTION. 
CONSTIPATION. 
) FURRED TONGUE, . 
DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW SKIN. 
Small Pill. Small Doss. — Smiall Price, 


ac sure they wo CARTERS 


We do not hesitate to say that nine out of every ten cases of 
Sick-Headache and Biliousness are duc to a Sluggish 
Liver with Constipated Bowels. A few ddses of Garter’s 
Little Liver Pills soon restore these organs to their proper 
functions, and the Headache and the cause of it pass away. This 
cannot be done harmlessly by pills that are merely purgative 
pills. But it can be done and is done every day by Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills. Because they “touch” the Liver. When 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills are taken for Sick-Headache, 
the Sick-Headache is cured; if used for Billousness,. tho 
Biliousness is relieved; if taken for Constipation, the bowels 
move regular. This is the way Carter’s Little Liver Pilis 
@ci, aud there are no failures. Send for our pamphlet “ All’s Well.” 


Address: The Carter Medicine Co., 46, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
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